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Windsor and London decked and 
illuminated. 


§ OTHING has been spoken of 
si” or thought of since our last 
but the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales and the 
Princess of Denmark. Lon- 
don, not to say England, 
has displayed its loyal and 
loving enthusiasm in a man- 
ner unexampled, and has 
bowed itself before the frank 
winning smile of the Prin- 
cess who is to make our 
Queen’s son happy :— 
‘* More potent that fair Danish 
bride, 
In spring-tide 


charms, ; 
Than all her valiant sires of 


joy and 


Who sought our land in 
arms.” 
Money has been spent 
: lavishly and gladly. London 
. decked for its holiday was a sight 
to remember. In parts the deck- 
ing was far better done than has 
been heretofore the case. The 
Corporation architect, as we will 
point out more particularly pre- 
sently, was specially successful. Temple Bar 
would cry when it is undressed, and London 
Bridge refuse to take off its fine clothes and give 
up its arch ways, if they had a full perception of 
the improvement made in their appearance. 
It is a pleasant thing to see a people happy, 
and a good thing to make them so. Without 
saying absolutely and unqualifiedly,— 


‘« The greatness that would make us grave 
Is but an empty thing. 
What more than mirth would mortals have > 
The cheerful man’s a king ;""— 


we are quite ready to assert that mirth is a 
valuable thing, and a necessary thing. The mul- 
titude need these occasional jollifications and out- 
bursts of feeling to balance sad realities ; and as 
to the cost compared with the numbers amused, 
lightened, made more contented, and raised in 
self-esteem, it is not to be talked of. Divide the 
amount that has been spent in the United King- 
dom on the present occasion amongst the millions 
who have been pleased and benefited, and 6d. 
a-piece would fully cover it. Moreover, five- 
sixths of this is not spent: it is but circulated. 
But why talk of cost at all? The nation, 
as a nation, is advantaged to an extent beyond 
price, by thus bringing together the people in 
sentiment, and their common action under 
guidance of kindly feeling ;—uniting, refining, and 
consolidating. Our gracious Sovereign has reason 
to be proud of her people. She knows very well 
the people are proud of her. 

Amidst the harmony one discord makes itself 
heard. The chorus of praise is disfigured by one 
strain of condemnation. The City police broke 
down ; broke down s0 thoroughly, quite irrespec- 
tive of the doings of the Volunteers, that if the 
gentleman who had control that day should be a 
candidate for the office of Chief Commissioner, 
care should be taken to prevent him having it. 
Nor can we say much for the cleverness of the 
Metropolitan police in some parts. If we knew 
the name, for example, of the inspector who had 
command in the Strand, at the end of Villiers- 
street, we would gibbet him, pour encourager 
les autres. The unnecessary, disgraceful, and 
dangerous crushings which took place there, caused 
by the constant arrivals by steam-boat, and other- 


easiest manner, as was pointed out to him on the 
spot. The advice, however, was pooh-poohed and 
disregarded. Arrangements for the traffic on 
Tuesday night there seemed none, excepting on 
the handbills. At half-past seven in the evening 
there was a dead lock in the wide road leading to 
Hyde Park Corner, and it took one hour and a 
half to reach Park-Jane. In short, movement was 
impossible. The police were impotent. Surely 
there must be minds in the kingdom capable of 
arrangements to meet such circumstances if they 
were sought for. 

Something should be learnt from what was 
seen on Saturday and Tuesday night, when the 
crowding was such that lives were lost and the 
limbs of thousands were placed in jeopardy. It 
was a wonderful sight to view this vast multitude ; 
to see how the heart of the metropolis became 
choked by the people who, in this fever of loyalty, 
flocked from all directions towards the points of 
interest ;—from Islington, St. Pancras, Marylebone, 
Westminster, Whitechapel, and all the large 
eastern districts. Streams, andin some thorough- 
fares rivers, of people moved towards London 
Bridge, King William-street, the neighbourhood 
of the Royal Exchange, Cheapside (for ages 
famous in connexion with the pageantry of one 
of our most important and ancient corporations), 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, Ludgate-hill, and so to 
Fleet-street and the obstruction at Temple-bar. 

To these narrow and insufficient arteries for 
such an extent of traffic, the people on the 
Saturday’s holiday for the most part wished to 
come, owing especially to the circumstance that 
in the City the best sight was to be seen. 

If the City part of the procession—which might 
with advantage have been shortened—had been 
allowed to pass to Paddington, with the addition 
of the Westminster and Middlesex authorities, the 
dangerous crowding which took place between 
London Bridge and Temple Bar would have been 
avoided. At some points the pressure was dread- 
ful, and it seems wonderful that there did not 
happen some dire and fatal accident. Not only 
were the strects along the line of route densely 
packed, so that it was, in parts, almost impossi- 
ble for carriages to pass, but in all the side 
streets, as far as the eye could reach, surged count- 
less multitudes. This Royal Progress was an ex- 
ceptional case; but to a great extent the congestion 
of the City arteries is a matter of almost every- 
day occurrence, and the evil, we fear, will not be 
much abated at certain points when the system of 
City railways has been carried out. 

It was acurious sight to witness the dispersal of 
the sightseers after the procession had passed,—to 

see in the narrow avenues which lead from the 

central road the scenes of over-crowding and stop- 

page renewed. On the illumination night the 

crushing at Temple-bar was terrible, and clearly 

showed how necessary the removal of this barrier 
without delay has become: it is always in the 
way, and on ordinary days causes the blockade of 
Fleet-street sometimes for an hour together. 

It is not our province, fortunately, to chronicle 

the week. This has been done already by the 

daily press in a marvellous manner,—showing 

strikingly as well their good organization as the | 
amount of talent engaged in this department of | 
literature. Some of its incidents, however, call | 
naturally for notice in our pages. Thus it is but 

right that the Builder should give praise for the 

manner in which the temporary Reception-hall at 

the west-end of St. George’s Chapel, and the 

various rooms opening out of it for the Bride, the 

Bridegroom, the Bridesmaids, and so forth, were 

erected, decorated, and furnished in less than four 

weeks,—praise that belongs to the officers of the 

department under whose direction the works were 
executed (Mr. Starie, head of the department ; 

and Mr. Turnbull, clerk of the works); Mr. 
Myers, the constructor; and Mr. A:‘hur, the 
decorator. The hall, decorated with emblazon- 

ments, on an oak paper, the best we have 





wise, behind, might have been remedied in the 


hung with a chocolate green and gold paper, 
had no aspect of haste or slightness about 
it. The retiring-rooms were charmingly fitted up ; 
especially the Bride’s, with its hangings of pink 
and lace; and the whole were pleasantly warmed 
with an apparatus by Price. It was a great fight 
against time, but no traces of the struggle were 
visible. The nave of the chapel was fitted up with 
seats covered with red, tier above tier; and, when 
these were filled with elegantly-dressed persons, the 
floor occupied by the procession into the choir had 
a magnificent aspect. It was in the choir, how- 
ever, that the effect culminated ; every person in it 
being splendidly attired. Clayton & Bell’s new 
window, already described, accords well with the 
old building, without displaying outrageous ar- 
chaicisms. It is rich without being garish, and 
grave without being dull. The experse of this 
window, as well as that of the reredos below, 
which forms part of the memorial of the Prince 
Consort, will be borne by the Dean and Canons. 
The reredos is as yet in an unfinished state, the 
portion at present undertaken being, as far as re- 
lates to its width, a continuation to the floor of 
the central division of the window above. We 
have engraved a view of it as it appears.* Its 
principal features, it will be seen, are three niches, 
containing subjects in alto-relievo. The central 
niche, which agrees in width with the three middle 
lights of the window, contains a relief of the 
“ Ascension ;” and the other two (agreeing each in 
width with two lights of the window), contain re- 
spectively representations of the noli me tangere, 
and of our Lord appearing to His disciples. The 
remaining four niches are not as yet undertaken. 
The reredos is executed in alabaster; and the details 
are of great richness; agreeing in character with the 
architecture of the chapel. The portion at present 
erected is not yet quite perfect, the plaster models 
only of the two smaller reliefs being at present 
erected ; and the central relief, though executed 
in alabaster, not being quite complete. The 
whole has been carried out by Mr. J. Birnie 
Philip, under the direction of Mr. Scott. Above 
the table mosaics are introduced; and here- 
after gilding will be used to heighten the effect. 
The groups are very good. In the canopy work 
the natural markings in the alabaster interfere 
considerably with the mouldings and carvings, 
and serve to confirm an opinion we have long en- 
tertained, that alabaster of this kind is not a good 
material for such works, 

The “ Queen’s Closet,” we may mention, on the 
north side of the altar, was opened to some ex- 
tent, the floor being raised so as to render Her 
Mejesty visible. A private covered way to it from 
the north terrace and through the deanery had been 
constructed, by means of which the Queen quietly 
took her place. 

The Wolsey Chapel is being proceeded with: 
the vaulting between the groins is formed with 
layers of tiles ready to receive plastering. 

Externally, the Curfew tower has been re- 








ever seen; the woodwork stained, and the walls 





stored, and on it a lofty roof, containing 
dormers, is being erected. This will materially 
improve the general outline of the castle, as 
seen from the Great Western Railway and other 
approaches. 

The decorations in Windsor were of course very 
extensive, including festoons from poles on each 
side of the road from Eton- bridge, for a consider. 
able distance; an arch at the entrance to the 
town, designed by Mr. Croydon; and a much 
larger arch close to the entrance to the Castle, 
erected by Messrs. Wellman & Hollis, under the 
direction of Messrs, Edginton & Tait. The latter 
includes Corinthian columns, a very high attic of 
ali sorts of forms, vases, flowers, banners, and 
paintings. It has been stated positively that the 
Prince of Wales was so much pleased with this 
arch, that his Royal Highness had expressed his 
intention of having one erected in stone after the 
same model. We take for granted this is not 





* See p. 189. 
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correct. The arch as a temporary erection 
answered its purpose well enough; but, perpetuated 
in stone, it would be a lasting eyesore and dis- 
eredit. The arch at Eton was designed by Mr. 
Evans, of that place, a well-known member of the 
Old Water-Colour Society, and was very satisfac- 
tory. At Slough, too, there was a handsome 
floral arch: in fact, every step of the way from 
Gravesend to Windsor, and thence to Osborne, 
there was but one desire evident; so that the 
Princess will readily believe that the Laureate 
shadows forth the universal feeling in singing,— 
« For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 


We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! ’’ 





Whatever may be said of the aptitude of our 
race in work of art, the demonstrations of 
Saturday and Tuesday last were sufficient to show 
that efforts in the line of decoration and orna- 
ment are means of expression of the feelings, 
which are means as natural as words and noise. 
That it should be necessary for us to often re- 
assert that such efforts are to be considered 
thus, and of the nature of things which there- 
fore are to be taken into account, as well by 
public men and governments, as by inquirers 
into the constitution and operations of the human 
mind, and seekers of the public good, is one of 
the curious points in the British organization 
and system, which are anomalous, or hard to be 
accounted for, contrasted as the feature is yet, and 
markedly, with the system in many of the conti- 
nental states. It is however necessary to assert 
that if a people like the English, estimating them 
as we may, be unable to produce good art, such 
people will exhibit something that is bad, and 
which will not merely render us the laughing- 
stock of foreigners,—the only point, beyond the 
newly discovered commercial value of the thing, 
which we seem to care about,—but which will 
involve the deprivation to us of a large amount 
of something that was beneficently meant, like 
everything that presents itself to us as beautiful 
in the natural world, and like every faculty that 
we possess and use, that is to say meant for our 
advantage and even gratification. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the public fétes to which we have 
alluded as those in which art habitually assists, 
are only devices of despotic governments to occupy 
the popular mind, or that the enormous cost of 
them is justifiable on no other ground. We are 
persuaded that beyond any art-hints that the par- 
ticular decorations on each of these occasions may 
afford directly, the combined spectacle assists in 
creating and keeping up that singular aptitude 
and fertility which certainly form a characteristic 
of the French in their art-manifestation, and an 
essential of art everywhere that is good. 

The demonstration of Saturday last, with one or 
two signal exceptions, was characterized by quan- 
tity rather than quality of the effort in the way of 
art.. The popular voice ; the work of British hands, 
done at the dictation of British hearts; the multi- 
tude; and the effort to display something figura- 
tive of abundant “ Welcome” to one, and the 
heartfelt wish for the happiness of both, were 
everywhere; but the beautiful in form and colour, 
or taste, contributed throughout the line of route 
on Saturday, distressingly little. We did not, in- 
deed, see the arrangements at Gravesend, which 
the newspapers have praised. The Gravesend 
decorations were not quite complete at the mo- 
ment of the arrival of the Princess ; but, if not as 
designed, from having been designed, they started 
with an advantage constituting one point at least 
in success. The decorations within the Brick- 
layers’ Arms Station we were not allowed to see, 
by the discourtesy of the officials of the South- 
Eastern—a Company whose system our readers 
have before heard of as peculiar. The arrange- 
ments at the Paddington Station were directed 
chiefly, as they were very efficiently, to affording 
a large number of persons a view of the depar- 
ture for Windsor. 

Between the London stations, the whole seven 
miles’ line followed by the procession, ex- 
hibited, if we except London Bridge and Temple 
Bar, in the decorations, everywhere profusion, 
but scarcely anywhere, taste. Out of the two 
or three thousand houses that must have been 
passed in such a journey, very few of which 
did not attempt some visible form of demonstra- 
tion, and including the clubs, scarcely six of 
the number were not rather shocking to the 
eye, than in any degree beautifully adorned. 
Passing with the procession along Great Dover- 


street, and through the Borough, with the 
recollection of scenes of public rejoicing on 
the Continent, and making every allowance for 
assertion that what is done in the former case is 
the people’s work and spontaneous, and in the 
latter case, is the work of the Government, we 
could not help being saddened at a difference, and 
an inaptitude of our countrymen after now some 
years of home teaching, and of the opportunity for 
comparison which extended intercourse with 
foreign nations affords. For, it is observable 
amongst the class of French workmen, who might 
correspond with that inhabiting such streets as lie 
adjacent to the Bricklayers’ Arms, that the 
aptitude for art, if not success, is always manifested. 
As the procession passed through the city of 
London, and beyond Temple Bar, difference from 
the preceding streets was perceptible chiefly in 
the number, size, and prominence of the flags, 
which in our recent demonstrations we have 
learned to hang over the middle of the street, and 
observable in the mottoes and other forms of ex- 
pression of good will. Throughout the route to 
Paddington, the want of harmony of colour in 
every decoration, except some three or four, 
would have furnished argument such as we 
confess we never before credited the existence 
of, to those who say that the perception of 
such harmony is not in our race. For the red 
which is one of the Denmark colours, was usually 
substituted a dirty Indian red; and blue was in- 
digo, or telling almost as black; whilst these colours 
were exhibited generally in glazed calico; the 
whole showing that there had not been the smallest 
idea that the sort of red or blue that might be 
proper in one place, would be otherwise in another ; 
or that colours with glaze, and the same dyes in 
non-reflecting stuffs, are different things. The 
end and aim seemed to be, the exhibition of red, 
white, and blue,—if the national hues, good,—if 
the right ones were not at hand, any others that 
might be. It did not seem to be suspected that 
effect of colours depended upon their combination, 
or upon the dexterous introduction of white and 
black. Great sinners in this matter of colour 
were the authorities of St. Paul’s School, a 
case which we notice because that of a school, 
and because some of our contemporaries who 
may have been engrossed by efforts to protect 
themselves from the dangers of the route through 
the City, have spoken of it in language of praise 
which would be by no means deserved. The prin- 
cipal exceptions amongst the very limited number 
that we have alluded to, of instances of tasteful 
arrangement, were those of the premises occupied 
by persons habitually engaged in furnishing and 
decorating. Messrs. Banting’s premises, in St. 
James’s-street, may be quoted as one of the chief 
of these examples; although the blue, in this case 
light-blue, was somewhat too great in quantity, 
and the design was best in the arrangement of the 
festoons of leaves. The premises of a well-known 
firm of decorators at the corner of Jermyn-street, 
also might deserve to be indicated as successful in 
colour; and a small front lower down, where the 
banners were grouped with some degree of taste, 
was almost the only instance of variation from the 
form of a flag flying from a pole or from a cord 
stretched across the street. In Paris, on the occa- 
sion of the Emperor’s féte, the Hédtel de Ville is 
usually most beautifully decorated with flags, 
some of which may be flapping in the wind, 
but of which a majority are festooned, and 
crossed or grouped in the window openings. 
With the Paris municipality, however, matters of 
this kind connected with the fétes, are the duty 
of a constituted department to which an architect 
is attached, as always such an officer is in France 
to the direction of matters in which art is con- 
cerned. Indeed, ample professional assistance is 
brought into use; whilst trades exist devoted to 
the furnishing and carrying into effect of the 
designs of those who are truly artists. 

We must applaud the City of London for the effort 
that they have made this year, and Mr. Bunning 
has shown now and previously, ability in the 
department just now under consideration, of his 
profession. His work has, however, been limited 
to four sites, which though important, became 
small in proportion to the attempted effects 
of the whole line of route. The galleries along 
the east and south sides of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral were not amongst those of which the 
strength might have proved inadequate, and 
they were cleverly contrived so as to be re- 
moveable easily, and with as little loss as possible 
from cutting of the timbers. The cornice, how- 
ever, should have been more effective, and the flags 
might have grouped with an effect that was not 
realized from number. Numerous indeed they were. 





The medallions and Prince of Wales’s feathers, 








here and at the Mansion House, and used else- 
where, were but coarsely modelled. The decora- 
tions on the bridge were well designed. The 
sculpture supplied what is wanting to London 
Bridge as to other bridges in our metropolis ; and 
the effect of the group of figures on each of the 
end pedestals will, we trust, point the way toa 
completion of this and other bridges by the 
addition of groups of some kind, in the case 
of the pedestals at the ends, if not those which 
are over intermediate piers. The figures repre- 
sented Fame, according to descriptions of the 
sculpture and decorations; but wanting the 
trumpet, each figure resembled Peace rather than 
Fame. These figures, which were only casts, were 
creditable to Mr. Brucciani, who supplied them 
with other sculpture. Left white, the shadows 
told in them in a manner to show that plaster, 
when quite new, has a particular advantage ; one, 
however, which we are not certain would be ad- 
mitted by sculptors as pertaining to it. It may 
seem by no means possible to preserve the white 
or render the plaster durable in the open air; 
but such casts might, we think, be hardened, so 
as to preserve the effect, and fit them to play an 
important part in the decoration of interiors, 
where casts which have been painted for their 
preservation certainly fail to produce anything 
like the same result. 

Fach pier of London Bridge on the occasion of 
the reception on Saturday, was surmounted by a 
tall pedestal, similar to those at the ends of the 
bridge round which the figures were grouped, 
partly backed by crimson cloth covering the dado. 
The pedestals of the intermediate piers, had how- 
ever only one figure in each case, instead of four 
figures. Consequently, as the cornice of all the 
pedestals was the same, and was broken into four 
bold projections which had the appearance of being 
intended to correspond with four heads of figures, 
the pedestals were not all so satisfactory as they 
would have been, had some been treated differently. 
Each pedestal bore the figure of a Danish warrior 
in armour holding the “ Danebrog,” the national 
flag of Denmark. Without the standards that 
were fluttering in the wind, these figures might 
have been too small for the pedestals. They 
were in plaster, coloured, or some material repre- 
senting metal. The cornices of the pedestals 
were furnished with numerous gas jets and globes, 
for the purpose of the illumination; but, on 
Tuesday, this part of the arrangements did not 
prove very successful so far as the bridge itself 
was concerned. Retween the pedestals were 
lofty poles covered with red cloth, and surmounted 
with gilded ravens and elephants, the national 
emblems, and bearing large pennons, red with the 
white cross. Each of these staves carried more- 
over at the foot, a portrait of a king of Denmark in 
a circular frame. The painting, which resembled 
sepia, was toocold. Between the flags were bronzed 
tazze or tripods, in which a perfumed substance 
like incense, prepared by Mr. Rimmel, was burnt 
on the occasion of the reception, and in which 
lampions were lighted on the night of the illu- 
mination ; but these last. did not burn very well. 
The decoration was completed by flags and shields 
grouped on the lamp-standards. The arch at the 
north end of the bridge was a simple arrangement 
of three openings, with eight Corinthian columns 
attached on each face to the piers, and a centre 
rising higher than the sides, affording space for a 
painting, and surmounted by a curved pediment, 
on which was a large group of Britannia, in a 
chariot with four horses, and sedent figures, re- 
presenting each Fame with a silver trumpet. ‘The 
painting facing the bridge represented Britannia, 
surrounded with sea gods and goddesses, escorting 
the Princess to England; and on the night of the 
marriage this was replaced by a transparency 
symbolizing the riches of earth, air, and water, and 
representing the Princess in a chariot drawn by 
animals, somewhat after the manner of Rubens’s 
paintings. Both these works were very well 
painted, as also was one which appeared on the 
other face of the arch on the illumination night, 
and which appeared to represent Canute on the 
sea-shore. A crowd of allegorical figures were 
floating on the waves. This space was occupied 
on the previous occasion by a painting, represent: 
ing a portrait of the Queen, with a crown above, 
and figures of Wisdom and Strength as supporters. 
The general structure was white, whilst the cap! 
tals and mouldings were gilt, rich draperies were 
suspended from the entablatures, which last also 
carried medallions, replaced on the illumination 
night by transparencies, portraits of the Prince 
and Princess; and upon the entablature and ¢0- 
lumns were the arms of England and Denmark; 
and figures of the Danes, Saxo-Grammaticus, the 
historian ; Holberg, the poet; Thorwaldsen, the 
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sculptor; and Juel, the painter; whilst in the 
tympanum of the pediment facing south, was the 
motto slightly adapted from Shakspeare :— 
** Honour, riches, marriage, blessing, 
Long continuance and increasing, 
Hourly joys be still upon you: 
England showers her blessings on you.” 

The words were not so legible by day as at night, 
when the whole structure was illuminated by 
globular lights along the cornice, and by the light 
around, and when the whole had certainly a good 
effect. Besides Mr. Brucciani, Mr. F. Fenton 
and Mr. Absolon have contributed to the realiza- 
tion of Mr. Bunning’s designs. 

The decorations of Temple Bar, though not 
wanting in taste, were chiefly, rich and novel. 
The structure was entirely concealed, though the 
curved form of the pediment was repeated. The 
mouldings painted of light colour, were encircled 
with gilt ornaments, in which the letter A was 
repeated, and the tympanum was filled with a rich 
mauve-coloured stuff. On the pediment was a 
small figure of Hymen, and tripods. From the 
entablature, a rich tinsel or tissue material, having 
the appearance of cloth of gold,—and semé with 
hearts crimson,—was suspended, leaving a slight 
opening, so that it appeared somewhat as the 
hangings of a tent. At the sides, altars; and 
figures, outstretched, holding orange-blossom, 
completed the upper part of the arrangement. 
The lower part afforded little space for decoration 
on the piers: the passages were, however, lined 
with red cloth, whilst hangings were suspended 
from a cornice or entablature. Medallions and 
coats of arms occupied central positions on this 
entablature, and that in the upper part of the 
composition. 

A large arch, of classical design, with columns, 
spanned the High-street in the Borough, but the 
details were inelegant ; and not much more, that 
we know, can be said of one that the procession 
passed under in Grand Junction-road, Oxford and 
Cambridge Terrace; though, as we had to 
hurry through it, the details which were “non- 
descript,” have faded from our recollection. Yet 
another arch was there: it was in the Edgeware- 
road : it was exceedingly simple in form, composed 
of little more than rough boarding, on the frame- 
work, with perhaps some addition of evergreens. 
It was most remarkable for the ornamentation, 
which had evidently been quickly stencilled on, 
and must have “hailed” from somewhere in the 
temporary portions of the buildings occupied and 
decorated by the Department of Art at Brompton. 

The decorations of the Mansion House consisted 
chiefly of a covering of crimson cloth to the shafts 
of the columns, which rose from the temporary 
gallery ; of similar coloured drapery, with chrome- 
yellow bordering and ornaments covering the 
pilasters and suspended from windows; of medal- 
lions and feathers placed upon the columns, and of 
festoons of green leaves with red flowers and chap- 
lets suspended from the capitals. By night the 
effect of light and colour was fine. The archi- 
traves of the upper ranges of windows, the cornice 
and raking lines of the pediment, and two of the 
lines of mouldings of the attic, were marked by 
gas; whilst the City griffins on the angle pedestals 
of the attic, and tripods on the intermediate 
pedestals containing /ampions, that were of little 
use, however, in the damp night, added an element 
of effect in form, to the building, which should 
show the necessity, artistically speaking, of placing 
something of similar form on these pedestals, and 
to be permanent. 

The illuminations in this part of the City, dis- 
played an amount of taste which certainly was 

not surpassed by those at the west end of London ; 
though perhaps the principal structures were not 
very differently treated from what they were on 
the night of the Peace commemoration. The 
effect of the Bank, arising from a line of gas along 
the main cornice, insignia and letters appropriate 
to the occasion as a centre, and the symmetrical dis- 
position of several large and small stars along the 
upper portion of the front, was remarkably fine. 
So was that of the Exchange, with the columns 
spirally encircled by small oil-lamps, a small 
festoon of light to each capital, the inscription of 
the pediment reproduced as a frieze, and the 
raking lines of the pediment lighted. The sculp- 
ture, however, did not stand ont; so that the 
chance of a more beautiful effect than that of 
= sculpture in the Mansion House pediment, was 
ost. 

Some days before Saturday last, the porticos 
of the Royal Exchange and the Mansion House 
were greatly improved by washing them by the 
steam fire-engine, a method of cleansing previously 
in use for many years at the Bank, and to which 


be as successful generally as it has been in the 
cases mentioned, the sooner it is applied to other 
buildings in London, the better for architecture, 
and the public perception and appreciation of that 
art. We cannot see how there can be injury from 
the syringing, to any stonework but that in which 
decay has previously commenced, and from which 
the first action of weather would detach the par- 
ticles; and one to whom we first owed the sug- 
gestion, Mr. C. H. Smith, an authority, has not, 
that we have heard, changed his opinion on the 
subject. 

Amongst the buildings near the Bank, deserving 
to be mentioned for the effect produced, were the 
Bank of London, formerly the Hall of Com- 
merce,—where outlines of the windows and the 
panels, the line of the cornice, and the angles of 
the building, were marked by gas,—and the Sun 
Fire Office, which had a line of gaslight along 
the base of the order that forms the upper part of 
the building, festoons of light from the balconies, 
and small stars repeated symmetrically on the bal- 
conet railings. This symmetrical arrangement of 
points of light becomes itself a beauty, and 
combined as in the chief examples quoted, with 
the illumination of the lines of the architecture, is 
far more successful than the tiresome repetitions 
of stars, or even initial letters. Guildhall was 
lighted in this way ; all the window-openings, and 
even the angle-piers, being lined out, and pro- 
ducing a singular though not unpleasing effect in 
the peculiar architecture. 

An attempt somewhat similar in principle, was 
made to illuminate the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; though in this case oil-lamps, ship lanterns, 
were used. Twenty-four red lights, on the 
balustrade of the order, appeared to encircle the 
base of the dome, and sixteen others, white, were 
placed at the golden gallery. Other lights were 
below the order; but they did not contribute 
much, and did not appear to be at regular dis- 
tances. The electric light, which was to shine 
from below the ball, and upon the dome and 
western towers from other convenient posi- 
tions, and which seems to have cost 200/. for 
the night, was not well managed when we 
were at either end of the cathedral, except for 
a moment, when it was apparent how beau- 
tiful might be the effect of architecture thus 
lighted. The other most important effort for the 
illumination of a public building, was that in the 
case of the Victoria Tower, where the roof and 
cresting were surrounded by rows of lampions 
burning luridly, but not successfully as to the 
effect of the tower itself, or the general illumina- 
tion. The electric light from the Monument, if 
exhibited, failed to attract our attention. The 
Fitzmaurice light from the York column shone as 
on previous occasions, and the arches at Hyde 
Park Corner and Constitution Hill were sur- 
mounted by lampions. The Government Offices, 
and the clubs, were all lit up, but not very differ- 
ently to their illumination on previous ocea- 
sions. The Post Office and the Admiralty were 
remarkable rather for the quantity of gas 
they burnt, than for anything that here calls for 
notice. The window-openings and other lines of 
architecture were marked out in the front of 
Somerset House. But the best effect produced on 
this system was in the case of the Treasury Build- 
ings. Here, however, in addition to the line of light 
along the cornice, there were three devices in cut 
glass of various colours. These, along with nume- 
rous other examples of the same kind of illumina- 
tion, were executed by Messrs. J. Defries & Son. 
All were perfect works of facet-cutting, in glass, 
and putting together of lustres. Although the 
black box or border in which the light is generally 
placed, is sometimes unsightly, and art might be 
made to govern this sort of illumination more, 
the sparkling light is very beautiful, especially 
where as in some cases the electric or the oxyhy- 
drogen light is the source of illumination. In 
most of the stars and other devices coloured glass 
was introduced. The most considerable effort was 
made at the portico of the National Gallery. Here 
there was a large quantity of coloured glass, be- 
sides white, and all of great beauty. The general 
design, however, might have been much better; and 
there was great difficulty in lighting up the whole. 
Some portion of the woodwork at one time 
caught fire. The supporting construction had 
involved much contrivance. The Trafalgar-square 
fountains were illuminated by Messrs. Defries, by 
the electric light, to which coloured effects were 
added. Amongst the Government buildings, 
as they appeared on the Saturday, the War 
Office would have deserved to be mentioned for 
its decorations. They consisted of lines and hang- 
ings of drapery forming architraves to the windows, 
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paper lanterns were used profusely, and sometimes 
with effect, as intersecting Regent-street, be- 
tween the premises of Messrs. Herbert Watkins, 
and Houbigant; and in the case of Mr. Beeton’spre- 
mises, St. Clement Danes, Strand, where they were 
pleasingly grouped with evergreens and flowers. 

Although we believe that demonstrations of the 
character of those of Saturday and Tuesday, may 
be worth considering in a different point of view 
from that of national rejoicing, we must repeat 
that if police arrangements cannot be such as to 
prevent great loss of life, and accidents such as 
have been more numerous and serious than those 
which the public have heard of, like attempts had 
better be abandoned, at least until London may 
possess thoroughfares better adapted in width, 
and otherwise better planned, for the movement 
of vast multitudes. Scanty as must be particulars 
which can be given in the space which we can 
devote to our subject, our notes were not pro- 
cured without danger, not merely on the night of 
Tuesday, but on the previous Saturday through 
the City, and within the very line that should 
have been kept free for the procession. Even 
by the metropolitan police, representatives of 
the Press complain of having been rudely 
treated rather than protected. On Tuesday night 
however, women and children were trodden down 
in the narrow ways of Temple-bar, Ludgate-hill, 
the Poultry, and other parts of London, or were 
crushed by the carriages at such crossings as that 
of Bridge-street, Farringdon-street. The “ good 
humour” moreover, in the crowd, which the jour- 
nals praise, becomes often brutality: it means the 
worst conduct of the lowest mob, and the worst 
aspect under which men can be presented, that 
of selfish indifference to suffering, and injury 
done, to the weak and defenceless portion of 
humanity. A French author, Paul Féval, in a 
recently-published novel, ‘‘ Jean Diable,” describ- 
ing the crowd and crush of Fleet-street at ordi- 
nary times, assumes to take the British view in 
saying, — No matter if some weak woman be 
terrassée, and trodden upon, you have to get 
on; “time is money,” and you must keep your 
appointment in the City. It is matter of fact, 
that an illumination night in Paris can be 
passed through almost without accident, without 
crushing, and with perfect politeness and real good 
humour. There is more order there, and more real 
politeness and deference for others shown, on such 
occasions, than on any public occasion, whatever 
the class present, in England, and till we can do 
away with the justice of such an accusation as that 
of Paul Féval, we shall not rank as the nation 
that we ought to be and claim to be considered. 








EXCAVATIONS IN ROME.* 


Wirntn the last six months have been pro- 
gressing the excavations begun about seven years 
ago, under St. Anastasia, at the north-western 
base of the Palatine. The subterranean remains 
here found belong to several quite distinct 
classes, some apparently connected with the Cir- 
cus Maximus, others with the Imperial Palace, 
but most interesting are the massive remnants of 
fortifying walls in lithoid tufo. On descend- 
ing we first see, by the custode’s torchlight, an 
extent of outer building correspondent to the 
eastern side of the Circus, in compact brickwork 
for the most part, but on one side partly formed 
of immense blocks of the same tufo, evidently 
spoils removed from the ancient walls, and here 
pierced together without regularity. On the same 
side open several doorways with horizontal lintels 
and small square windows above: between the 
inner and outer fronts are remains of a pavement 
in very large stone blocks, probably enclosed by 
a more modern arrangement within the two lines 
of building when no longer serviceable. Entering 
through one doorway, we are in a suite of lofty 
chambers, mostly spacious, in different styles of 
brickwork from the earlier to the later imperial ; 
in some places this contrast found on the same 
wall-surface, the immense scale of the tiles used 
in constructive archways, the length and perfect 
smoothness of the bricks, and narrowness of the 
cement strata being details noticeable in the best 
examples. These halls communicate by arched door- 
ways, all in perfectly preserved brickwork ; and be- 
low the imposts of the arches project, at each side, 
rows of marble brackets, regularly squared, as if to 
support brows or some species of ornament—a 
feature not common in Roman ruins. In some 
places we have glimpses of inner walls, divided by 
very narrow intervals from the outer; and one 
gap in the side of a chamber enables us to see three 





* See p. 125, ante. 
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such parallel curtains of masonry in which more 
antique have evidently been sacrificed to later 
structures. At two different levels we reach those 
portions of the stupendous walls in lithoid tufo, 
the most valuable discovery yet made to throw 
light on the topography and justify the traditions 
of the “‘ Roma Quadrata”—if we except, indeed, 
those discoveries yet incipient obtained through 
the works ordered by the French Emperor in the 
Farnese Gardens. 

First is reached an enormous fragment, partly 
concealed by a double curtain of walls raised in 
front, one brick, the other travertine, in large 
quadrate blocks; and here the antique, the inner 
structure, is pierced by a doorway, only the upper 
part visible, with a horizontal lintel. Hence de- 
scending to the lowest level accessible, by a ladder, 
we see the principal extent of these fortifications, 
crossing one side of several small chambers thrown 
up against them, but not exposed down to 
their base, probably at considerable depth under 
the soil here accumulated. At regular intervals 
advance, at right angles with the principal line, 
other similar walls, perhaps belonging to square 
towers, raised in this system of defences as in 
that still surrounding Rome, the walls of Aurelian 
restored by Honorius. The perfect preservation 
of these newly-discovered walls, in every part 
compact, without one stone dislocated, and the 
enormous size of their tufo blocks, cannot be con- 
sidered without admiration. Like other such 
Roman constructions without cement, their courses 
are placed in alternate layers of square and oblong 
stones, presenting in one course their sides, and in 
the next their ends, as seen in the extant remains 
of the Servian walls also; and the lithoid tufo 
used is that of reddish-brown hue, one of the three 
species mentioned by Vitruvius, found near the 
banks of the Arno, in the more immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and within the city, in quar- 
ries on the Capitol, the Ceelian, and Aventine hills. 
In another part of these excavated ruins we en- 
tered a lofty and ample chamber, opened by the 
labourers that very day; and the proximity of 
the other Palatine ruins may lead to the inference 
that here, as in other parts of the excavation 
under St. Anastasia, we are treading the halls of 
the imperial residence. A broken column of giallo 
antico, lately dug up, supplies an example of splen- 
dour of decoration which, now lying in a yard out- 
side the church, has been destined by the Pope to 
serve for incrustations in the new confessional at 
S. Maria Maggiore. 

The excavations on the Palatine, commenced 
November 1861, have been promoted with the 
activity we might expect in whatever is ordered 
by the Emperor of France; and since the dis- 
coveries on this site by Bianchini in 1720, by the 
Abbé Raucoureuil (owner of the Spada villa on 
this mount) in 1775, no antiquities have been 
found here to compare in importance with any one 
of those recently brought to light under the in- 
telligent direction of Signor Rosa, who resides in 
the restored villa raised, with other decorative 
buildings, in the Farnese Gardens by Paul III. 
These gardens were long possessed by the Neapo- 
litan Bourbons, without any step being taken to- 
wards promoting archologic interests ; nor could 
the Papal Government initiate anything on ground 
not its own. Within but a few days after the 
commencement of the new works was ascertained 
the precise limit between the region occupied by 
the imperial palaces and that covered by public or 
private buildings of various epochs; and from 
vestiges soon found it was assumed that the apart- 
ments preserved by the Caesars for domestic uses 
could be distinguished in ruin from those for public 
and ceremonial purposes; the former on the more 
elevated ground towards the Forum and Velabrum, 
the latter ranging from the mount’s centre to the 
south-eastern slopes opposite the Coelian Hill. The 
areas immediately above the Forum and Velabrum 
are supposed by Signor Rosa to have contained no 
part of the imperial residence ; but several other 
edifices, some sacred in character, belonging to the 
primeval Rome, whose vestiges, it may be hoped, 
will be brought to light by farther research. To- 
wards the western side are two contiguous quad- 
rangular halls of considerable dimensions, now 
represented only by substructure walls and inlaid 
marble pavements, each with an apse at the 
centre of its western boundary, and remains 
of niches at regular intervals along the brick- 
work walls; the portions of pavement still left 
in the finest porphyry, serpentine, and Phrygian 
marbles; and a variety of sculptured fragments 
in white marble, capitals, cornices, colonnettes, 
busts, are now seen on brick pilasters thrown up 
to display them; among these being noticeable 
two colonnettes with spiral fluting,—one double- 
shafted, supporting the funereal pine - cone; 


and two double-headed busts with male and 
female faces looking in opposite directions. 
In one of the uncovered halls is an _ ellip- 
tical fountain, with marble incrustations and 
vestiges of two orders of niches for statuary 
or reliefs, whose lower rank would have been 
partly immersed in the water; presenting effect 
beautiful indeed, as may be imagined. Near this 
was found the life-size statue of a winged Cupid, 
with quiver and arrows, apparently engaged in 
shooting from his bow, but unfortunately headless, 
and with all the limbs imperfect; still, however, 
in poise and general outlines, most graceful, and 
deemed worthy of restoration, for which the Em- 
peror has commissioned a well-known German 
sculptor in Rome, named Steinhauser. Beyond 
these walls, which were ranged round a peristyle 
still recognisable, and which altogether covered a 
surface of 3,016 square métres, opens, near the 
ridge of the mount above the Circus Maximus, a 
semicircular chamber, surrounded, like the others, 
by ample niches, which Rosa supposes to have 
served for those declamations of poets to courtly 
audiences often alluded to by classic writers ; and 
another hall contiguous, of greater dimensions, he 
believes, may have been one of the several libraries 
in the imperial buildings, the latter being divided 
from the range behind it by a portico of Cipollino 
(Carystian) marble columns, now being restored 
with Corinthian capitals, and shafts rising 6 métres. 
From the threshold of this graceful colonnade we 
look down into two spacious chambers, opening to 
considerable depth below this spot, built partly 
in opus reticulatum, but for the greater extent 
of massive squared stones, without cement, per- 
fectly compact and uninjured, resembling the 
structure of the Tabularium on the Capitol, whose 
extant remains are of the year of the city 675, 
but not, like the latter, in lapis Gabinus, these 
walls being of the dark-grey stone found on the 
Ccelian Hill, and of antiquity at least higher than 
the time of Sylla (as Rosa infers) ; belonging, 
therefore, to some edifice anterior to all the im- 
perial foundations. They are supposed to have 
stood, with other buildings, along a valley which 
cut through the mount in direction corresponding 
to that of the Via Sacra, and with the heights 
bounding it at each side formed an intermontium 
similar to that of such historic note on the 
Capitol. 

Interesting, for topographic illustration of the 
Palatine antiquities, is the discovery of the road 
ascending from the Via Sacra, called Clivus Pala- 
tinus, part of whose pavement has been long 
visible near the Arch of Titus; and following its 
curving direction up the Mount, Signor Rosa came 
upon vestiges of the imperial gateway, on the site 
of the Porta Mugonia, in the fortifications of 
“Roma Quadrata,” a discovery that may enable 
to determine the position of the celebrated temple 
of Jupiter Stator, known to have been in its 
vicinity. The site of the temple of the Palatine 
Apollo is now clearly shown to have been not, 
where former theories placed it, on the ground 
occupied by the halls and peristyle recently un- 
covered, but quite apart from this group of build- 
ings,—perhaps, as Rosa conjectures, where the 
Villa Mills (now a convent of French nuns) raises 
its hideous front, nearly at the central terrace of 
the Mount. Important in the highest degree is 
the discovery of the Porta Romanula, identified in 
the gateway disencumbered near the north-eastern 
angle, above the Forum, which, hitherto placed by 
conjecture more towards the west, belongs also to 
the cincture walls of that ‘Roma Quadrata,” 
certainly the primitive city. This we see, and 
may descend to, at a depth formerly covered by 
soil and ruin, the jambs and archivolt of brick 
masonry, well preserved, without any stonework, 
and to be regarded in its present state as a resto- 
ration, probably of the Claudian period. The in- 
gress is still blocked up by carth not yet removed 
from the outer side; and the buildings referred 
to Caligula cross this gateway in oblique lines of 
wall, leading us to infer that its use had discon- 
tinued before those additions to the palace arose. 
Within, passing into the midst of these chambers, 
advances a road paved with large polygonal stones, 
recognized as the Clivus Victoriw, which ascended 
the Mount from the Via Nova, skirting its base 
from the north-east to south-west. Above these 
disinterred buildings of Caligula, who first ex- 
tended the palace to this side near the Forum, 
rises a series of vaulted parallel halls, referred to 
Nero, all entered from the open fronts, but with- 
out other orifice for light or communication, their 
floors still retaining the mosaic pavement, black 
and white marble, inlaid without any figured de- 
sign; and at one end the wall, now serving as 
buttress to the garden-terrace above, has an orna- 





mentation in painting and stucco relief, with 


female figures and arabesques, in style reminding 
of the Pompeian. The beautiful, though much- 
injured painting and gilt stucco works in the 
vaults of the two subterranean chambers, long 
erroneously called “ Baths of Livia,” may now be 
seen by daylight, instead of the taper of the 
custode whose escort was formerly necessary ; and 
it is intended to excavate farther here, where, like 
this dwelling-house of sumptuous character, other 
edifices may have stood below the present level of 
the Mount, reduced to mere subterraneans by the 
imperial buildings above. It is also intended to 
isolate the Cesarian Palace on the north-western 
side, by disencumbering a series of vaulted cells 
hitherto filled with soil and obstructed by modern 
walls, in the works begun for which object have 
been found remains of stucco ornament and 
painting,—among other relics a well-executed 
statue of Venus Genetrix, headless, wanting the 
arms and feet, draped so as skilfully to display 
the forms of nature under the finely-folding vest. 
The most curious epigraph yet brought to light, 
is on a colonnette of Alban stone, in archaic cha- 
racters, but supposed of date not earlier than 
Claudius, referring to the Jus Fecialis,* and 
already illustrated in the admirable work of 
Mommsen, who cites it in the Addenda to Vol. I. 
of his “Roman History.” May we not admit 
that the scepticism of that able writer as to all 
reliable memorials or traditious of the Rome an- 
terior to Servius Tullius and his celebrated fortifi- 
cations around the Seven Hills, receives some 
check, if not absolute refutation, from the very 
significant monuments discovered by these excava- 
tions, as also from the results of contemporary 
researches under St. Anastasia ? 

The excavations, begun 1858, under S. Clemente, 
have supplied proof that the primitive building, 
now subterranean to the later church (which was 
rebuilt after the Norman conflagration in 1084), 
had been adorned throughout in polychrome, with 
numerous groups of sacred and legendary subjects, 
divided by ornamental bordering ; and though ob- 
viously of different dates, these paintings possess 
high value as beyond doubt the most ancient 
series, out of the Catacombs, among works of the 
same class in Rome. 

Next in finish and complex composition to the 
scenes from the life of St. Clement are those illus- 
trating the story of St. Alexius. We see him, an 
unknown pilgrim, returning from the Holy Land 
to the house of his patrician father in Rome; again, 
just before death, receiving the Sacrament from 
Pope Boniface, and revealing the secret of his 
birth by means of ascroll, after having spent years 
as a mendicant supported by alms at his father’s 
gate; finally recognised on his death-bed by his 
father and destined bride, to whom the Pope has 
discovered his identity : the heads in these groups 
expressive, some not without beauty, the costumes 
rather Classic than Medizval, but the Pope appear- 
ing mitred and vested almost like an officiating 
prelate at the present day. Above is the Saviour 
enthroned with Saints Michael, Gabriel, Clement, 
and Nicholas; but all these figures headless. 
Another series is in several compartments, and of 
evangelic subjects: the Crucifixion, with the 
Mother and St. John standing beside the cross 
(probably the very earliest picture of this subject 
in any Roman church); the two Marys at the 
sepulchre—here like a narrow archway; within 
which hangs a lighted lamp, the angel seated on 
the other side, as if answering to their inquiries, 
“He is not here;” the descent to Limbo—the 
Saviour’s figure floating downwards, and extend- 
ing one hand to an aged man, beside whom 
stands a female, probably Adam and Eve, though 
both are fully clad, contrary to carly art-traditions; 
the marriage at Cana; in the background a per- 
spective of architecture drawn with some skill, 
and over one of the several figures the name, 
written vertically, Architriclinius ; also, on another 
surface of wall, a large picture, whose subject is 
either the Ascension or the Assumption of the 
Virgin : from the comparatively late introduction 
of the latter in art we might rather decide for the 
former, the Saviour appearing above seated in a 
rainbow within an elliptic aureole, supported by 
floating angels; in the centre Mary, with long 
mantle and veil, her arms outspread in attitude 
of prayer ; below, on each side, the Apostles, whose 
action and countenances express various degrees 
of astonishment and awe; and at the extremities 
of this group, St. Leo and St. Vitus, with names 
written below, the Pope’s head having a square 








* The Fecialis were a priesthood empowered to declare 
war or make peace. When any native had offended 
the Roman State, one of their body demanded redress ; 
and after,the lapse of thirty-three days, if no satisfaction 
had been given, the Fecialis hurled a bloody spear into 





the hostile territory, to announce the war resolved on. 
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nimbus, proof that this Leo (whichever of the 
name) still lived when the picture was painted. 
The grotesque character of the heads and coarse- 
ness of outlines, in its figures, as also in the Cruci- 
fixion, leading us to infer for both a period of 
hopeless decline in art. Superior, but less per- 
fectly preserved, is a group of a funeral procession, 
led by a Pope Nicholas, whose head has the circular 
aureole, and two Latin inscriptions below explain 
the scene, not giving the nameof the person interred 
with such honours, thoughsupplying that of another, 
“ Maria Macollaria pro timore Dei et remedio 
anime mee,” some pious lady who ordered this pic- 
ture. Another subject, on the lateral wall of a 
niche, is St. Blasius healing a boy of disease in 
the throat, for cure of which maladies that saint is 
still invoked at Rome. The“ Baptism of Constan- 
tine” and the “Crucifixion of St. Peter” are on 
another wall, but recognizable only in a few rem- 
nants of faded figures, apparently, indeed, of 
superior style, and referable, with the best among 
these very unequal works, to a primitive antiquity. 
A portion of inlaid pavement in rich marbles, 
disposed quite irregularly, is believed to be cer- 
tainly as old as the time of Constantine, to which 
some critics have referred the best among the 
paintings here, though others suggest the seventh 
or eighth century. The commission of sacred 
antiquities for a period carried on their excava- 
tions at this church, but the responsibility and 
expenses have been mainly sustained by the Prior 
of the Dominican convent here, whose zeal in the 
cause has constituted for him a claim to public 
sympathies. As this community of Irish Domini- 
cans at S, Clemente is by no means among the 
wealthier bodies of regular clergy in Rome, their 
superior has been obliged to appeal to the English 
public for assistance in an undertaking of heavy 
cost, for which he has sacrificed much; and some 
amount of offerings has flowed in, the Prince of 
Wales having been among liberal donors. On 
behalf of the Rev. Joseph Mullooly, who may be 
addressed at the St. Clement convent, the claims 
for this object, so interesting to archzeologists, may 
be recommended to readers of the Builder. 
Another late discovery of early Christian paint- 
ing may perhaps assist in throwing light on those 
above mentioned. At S. Lorenzo, beyond the 
walls, a restoration was begun about eight months 
ago, with a view principally to laying open the 
half-buried area of the church’s oldest part ; and 
at the east end, below the choir, were uncovered 
two fresco groups, long hidden, of the Virgin and 
Child, with several male and female saints,— 
Laurence, Sixtus, Cosmas, and Damian; Agatha, 
Agnes, &c. ; bearing some analogy with the figures 
at S. Clemente, and supposed of the tenth or 
eleventh century. Whoever has visited Rome will 
remember the severe simplicity of this fine old 
church, on the road to Tivoli, retaining the early 
basilica type, and with an aspect, as its grey pile 
and time-worn square tower are seen against the 
distance of gracefully-swelling mountains, full of 
quiet and most characteristic dignity. The origi- 
nal edifice, raised by Pelagius II. towards the end 
of the sixth century, still stands, but reduced toa 
tribune and hitherto partly buried under the con- 
straction of Honorius IIf., who built a much 
larger one between 1216—1227. Fortunately the 
restoration ordered by Pius 1X. does not tend to 
any detriment of the olden features, hitherto in- 
tact, but merely to the repairing of masonry and 
woodwork of atrium and attics, and the’ entire 
roof, whose enormous beams are left exposed with- 
out any ornament; besides—indeed, the best 
object in view—the isolating of several beautiful 
fluted columns, spoils from Classic edifices, and 
the restoring of the area below the high altar and 
tribune, that the primitive temple of Pelagius 
may again serve for worship. For some years 
labourers have been daily at work to enlarge the 
great public cemetery adjacent to S. Lorenzo, 
where an arcaded portico is now rising around 
the quadrangular court first entered; several 
monuments (not all, indeed, in good taste) stand 
on the terraces and slopes beyond; and two years 
ago was opened a conspicuous chapel, in the centre 
of the same outer court, with an Ionic colonnade 
on steps, and a lower story of light vaults,—a 
showy, inappropriate building, out of keeping with 
all accessories around, and most especially with 
tbat venerable basilica near,—one more proof, in 
fact, how Rome’s modern architects have lost all 
feeling for Christian antiquity, and for those high 
proprieties that should cause the old and new to 
harmonize, We are sorry to see a sacrifice of one 
class of sacred monuments that we might expect 
to see most jealously guarded here at least, by 
these works for the cemetery, in the cutting-off 
or breaking-open of corridors and chapels con- 








from below St. Lorenzo, extending far through 
the Ager Veranus, where the first chapel to St. 
Laurence was raised by Constantine. Paintings 
in some of these chapels exposed to the day, but 
now inaccessible, deserve a better fate. 








THE PROPOSED WEDGWOOD INSTITUTE. 
CERAMIC ART IN ARCHITECTURE. 


A CONFERENCE has been held at Burslem to 
forward the erection of the proposed Wedgwood 
Memorial Institute. Money has been subscribed, 
it will be remembered; a site purchased and 
cleared ; and a design for the building by Mr. G. 
B. Nichols selected. The amount in hand, how- 
ever, is at present insufficient, and the conference 
was held to see how more could beobtained. The 
estimated outlay is 4,000/., and of this about 
2,500/. are yet wanting. Mr. J.S. Hill presided. 

The secretary said Mr. Beresford Hope had 
proposed to give a prize of 25l. “for the best 
coloured sketch for an artistic treatment of the 
block fagade of the adopted plans for the Wedg- 
wood Institute, to be designed with a view of 
introducing the ceramic art of the Potterieg in 
connexion with architecture, in the form of terra- 
cotta mouldings, tile mosaics, Della Robbia panels, 
&e., any or all capable of being gradually carried 
out independently of the completion of the fabric 
itself, for all practical purposes.” 

Mr. Hope, who was present, gave his reasons 
for the proposition. In commemorating Wedg- 
wood they commemorated ceramic art; they com- 
memorated, if he might so speak, the father of 
ceramic art in the Potteries; but they did not 
wish that commemoration to be a mere monu- 
mental record of something which had reached 
its climax, and would henceforth stand still for 
ever: they wished it to be a monument for ever 
growing, ever increasing in power. He should 
like that monument not merely to be a record of 
Wedgwood, but a fructifying germ which would 
develop art to an extent beyond what Wedgwood 
ever dreamed, or beyond what any one in that 
room would ever dream of. Their manufacturers 
had developed ceramic art to a very wonderful 
extent. Vases, statuettes, and the like, were 
produced in the Potteries with a perfection which 
made Europe aghast and envious. But there was 
another more solid and more eternal sort of pot- 
tery heshould like to see taken up in this district, 
po that was architectural pottery. He was not 
propounding any vague dream of his own. If 
they travelled in Italy they would see pottery 
architecture there, of which they had no idea in 
these northern climes, but which they ought to 
have, inasmuch as potters’ ware was more fit to 
stand the atmosphere of manufacturing districts 
than any kind of stone. He referred in illustra- 
tion to the hospital at Milan, with its beautiful 
mouldings in terra-cotta, and to the specimens of 
Della Robbia ware in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum ; and remarked that he should like to see the 
manufacturers of the Potteries coming forward to 
develop this ceramic architecture as it had not 
yet been developed in England. If they would 
do so he was sure they had as much chance of 
success as they had when they tried to rival Sévres 
and Dresden, or as Wedgwood had when he 
attempted to model the Barberini vase; and 
although there might appear practical difficulties 
in the way, he believed they could be overcome ; 
and they could not have a more appropriate or 
fitting opportunity than in connexion with the 
Wedgwood memorial to make such an effort. He 
complimented the architect on the skill he had dis- 
played in the arrangement of the interior as 
shown by the plans; and urged that there was 
nothing disparaging to his position in what he pro- 
posed. He merely desired to give the building 
a decorative coating outside, as others would 
inside. Thornhill painted St. Paul’s, but it did 
not detract from the fame of Wren. What he 
proposed was to decorate the building with de- 
corations of pottery: they might be mouldings in 
terracotta: they might be Della Robbia panels ; or 
they might be mosaics. There were various means 
by which ceramic art might be made available in 
architecture, all of which had their merits; and in 
that competition he wished for architects to have 
the opportunity to try all or any of them. 

Mr. J. E. Heathcote offered a second prize of 
15/.; Mr. J. Edge a third of 10/.; and Dr. Arm- 
strong a fourth of 5/. 

The architect of the proposed building fully 
approved the proposition, and it appears probable 
that this step will be taken. 

At first sight this seeking for a second architect 


to decorate a firat architect’s work would seem to] - 


should much regret to find it made a precedent. 
The circumstances, however, are certainly special, 
and may serve to defend the proposition. The 
result sought for is very desirable. 

Several who were present doubled their former 
subscriptions, and the chairman offered to supply 
some of the external decorations when they had 
obtained the designs. 








CONSTRUCTIONS IN WOOD. 
ENGLAND.* 


WE notice the introduction of the custom to 
overhang the upper stories. This may have had 
its cause in all instances where, with the increase 
of families, it became necessary to enlarge the 
houses,—that is to say, the roof was taken off, 
and another story was added, which was extended 
over the open sides of the lower house. Further 
we observe, on the ground-floor, an open arcade. 
Such houses often represent very interesting fea- 
tures, the posts and struts being richly carved, and 
the panels filled in with ornamental tracery. The 
more prominent, on frame timbers, being also 
painted dark, In the churchyard of St. Peter’s, 
Derby, we have one of these corner posts, the 
stem of which has a fluted panelling, moulded 
base, and capital, with a row of Tudor flowers. 
The spandril of the arch is covered with a diaper 
pattern. Another example is at Great Chester- 
ford, Essex: also one at Salisbury, which is rich 
with panelling, mouldings with flowers, and the 
spandrils are filled in with flowing tracery. At 
Bury St. Edmund’s is a very curious example. 
The one in Northgate-street, Gloucester, is 
remarkably rich, with the figure of an angel in a 
niche, and smaller niches on its sides. The cano- 
pies are carved with crockets and finials, 

The doorposts of such timber-houses were, no 
doubt, equally decorated ; as the doors and such 
like may still be found in Welsby, Herefordshire ; 
in Sherbourne, Dorsetshire ; and in York. 

Besides these, we meet often with windows en- 
riched with mouldings and panelling; for instance, 
at Saffron Waldon, Essex. In some cases the en- 
tire front of a house is a continuous series of 
panelling, either plain or richly carved. Of the 
former there are examples at St. Mary le Wigford, 
Lincoln, and at Tamworth, in Staffordshire. 

In illustration of the latter, we have part of a 
house in Eastgate-street, Bury St. Edmund’s, and 
another at Dunster, Somersetshire. 

The front of a house in the market-place at 
Newark is a mixture of timber with plaster orna- 
ments. It has a long series of niches; and figures 
in plaster, are inserted into the wooden panels. 
As a splendid example of this period must be men- 
tioned the roof of Crosby Hall, in London; and a 
fair specimen of a small tradesman’s house is seen 
in St. Mildred’s, Canterbury. 

Tn the double butchers’ row, at Shrewsbury, we 
also have a good example of a house of this 
period, with carved corner-post. Looking at the 
roofs of domestic halls, it is evident that they 
retained their form ; but they have, further, some 
improvement in the arrangement of the loavre, to 
carry off the smoke. 

The roof of Christ Church Hall, Oxford, is a 
well-preserved example ; so are those of Hampton 
Court and Eltham Palace. 

The hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, also 
retains its roof and louvre ; and the roof of St. 
Mary’s Guild, at Coventry, deserves to be men- 
tioned, owing to its excellent condition. 

South Creek Church, Norfolk, has a good roof 
of the Perpendicular epoch, also a beautiful screen. 
Another, with rich tracery in the spandrils is 
in Worsted Church, Norfolk: the screen dates 
from 1524, Martham Church retains some inte- 
resting woodwork of this time, which is worthy of 
mention. 

One of the most costly roofs is over Woolpit 
Church, Suffolk. It is a double hammer-beam, 
and the rood-screen and seats also remain. 

The roof of Palgrave Church, in Suffolk, has 
colouring, which is still very perfect, and it isa 
good example for a small church. The roofs of 
Outwell Church, in Norfolk, show a few peculia- 
rities, and the one over the north transept re- 
tains its original colouring. The roof over the 
nave of Brinton Church, Norfolk, is similar to the 
one just described, with the difference that the 
principals terminate somewhat abruptly on the 
wall pieces, 

The woodwork which forms the lower decora- 
tion of the wall is generally found in carved 
panels, and in some instances they bear traces of 
colours. 











nected with the primitive catacombs that diverged 


be a step in an entirely wrong direction, We 





* See p. 167, ante. 
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About this period plaster was introduced into 
the ceilings, and the main beams were only left to 
view : these were richly moulded, and had bosses 
at their intersections. 

The furniture of this time was still scanty, and 
can hardly be considered to have made equal pro- 
gress with other utensils for domestic purposes. 

However, we have a good specimen at Come St. 
Nicholas, Somersetshire, in the remains of a table, 
and bench with the poppy-head. 

Some of the strong iron-bound chests, the 
woodwork of which is richly carved, also date from 
this time. 

The Guildhall of the city of York has its origi- 
nal timber roof. It is supported by a double row 
of octagonal pillars, with moulded capitals and 
bases. It was built in 1446. 

St. Anthony’s Hall, erected anno 1440, retains 
its fine open timber roof, supported by posts. 
Among other specimens of this period, we have 
the corner house at the end of the pavement: the 
curved spurs and brackets, which carry the over- 
hanging story, are remarkably rich. 

A very flat-pitched roof is over the nave of St. 
Mary Magdalen Church, Pulham, Norfolk : still 
its effect is very pleasing: the various timbers are 
moulded: the spandrils next the ridge are filled 
in with tracery; and there are traces of its 
having been coloured. 

A plain roof, with good details, can be seen at 
Starston Church, Norfolk. 

Preslingfield Church has a single hammer-beam 
roof: although of low pitch it produces a good 
effect by a high degree of finish. 

The roof of Islip Church, in Somersetshire, is 
richly decorated ; but it creates a heavy impression. 

The chancel and nave of St. Stephen’s Church, at 
Norwich, are covered with a magnificent roof, 
which is very carefully wrought. 

The nave of Bacton Church, in Suffolk, is 
covered by a double hammer-beam roof: the 
abundance of carvings imparts to it a most rich 
appearance, which at one time was enhanced by 
the colouring. In the interior of the church are 
to be seen some fine examples of screen-work and 
of open seats. 

The roof of Bolton Hall was also erected in the 
fifteenth century. 

Selby, in Yorkshire, retains a good example in 
the upper part of a house: the walls are of timber 
stud-work, with coved eaves: the windows, of 
seven lights each, have rich tracery. 

In Agecroft Hall, Lancashire, is to be seen a 
fine oriel window of carved timber, which was 
erected during the reign of Henry VIII. 

Buckshaw Hall, near Kirby, is a beautiful tim- 
ber house, probably from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Some interesting details may be seen in Middle- 
ton Hall, from the time of Henry VIII. A por- 
tion of Ords Hall, in Manchester, is of the same 
date: it has good windows and panelling. 

Peel Hall and Redscar Hall are elegant timber 
structures of the Elizabethan period; also Salis- 
bury Hall, near Blackburn, the upper part of 
which is of timber. 

The double hammer-beam roof over the nave of 
Knapton Church, Norfolk, is most beautiful, 
owing to its carving, colouring, and its general 
state of perfection. 

Mattishall Church, Norfolk, has some timber 
roofs, decorated with colours; and also richly 
coloured is the roof of Oldenham Church, Herts. 

The roofs over Walsingham Church, in Norfolk, 
are examples of good timber framing: the open 
tracery is of excellent design and workmanship. 

Bramford Church, Suffolk, has a good hammer- 
beam roof over the nave, also timber roofs over 
the aisles. Ixworth Church, Suffolk, has a ham- 
mer-beam roof over the chancel, and lean-to roofs 
over the aisles. The tracery is of excellent de- 
sign. A very interesting specimen, with exqui- 
site carvings, is at Halsingfield, in Cambridge- 
shire. Bishop Layland’s church, in Somersetshire, 
retains its old seats, and a beautifully-carved 
screen, 

Samlesbury Hall deserves our special attention, 
having been erected, in 1545, by John Southworth: 
the timber framing is very massive. The roof has 
the appearance of an earlier period, but it was 
erected at this epoch. The music-gallery is of 
fine timberwork, with richly-carved posts, which 
are connected with the beams of the roof. 

Smithell’s Hall is another specimen of a fine 
timber house of Henry VIII.’s time: it is a copy 
of the one at Baggily. 

The greater portion of Speke Hall was built 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Little 
Moreton Hall, erected in 1559, is a very fine 
timber structure; so is Bramhall; the greater 


At Derby we find an interesting corner post, 
richly carved, and some details of ancient wood- 
work are left at Haddon Hall. 

The old mansion of the De Burgh family, at 
Gainsborough, is a very fine example of a half- 
timbered house of the fifteenth century. 

In the parish of St. Mary le Wigford is a good 
timber house of the fifteenth century, having two 
overhanging stories. 

At Tamworth, in Staffordshire, several struc- 
tures remain of the Elizabethan age. Wigston 
Hospital, in Leicester, is partly built of timber, 
with wooden porches, carved doors, barge-boards, 
&e. 

Some remains belonging to 1414 are in the 
Town-hall at Coventry; amongst which the roof 
of the kitchen with its louvre is very original. 
There are also in Coventry, of the same period, 
a few wooden windows with rich tracery. 
Apthorpe, in Northamptonshire, is an Eliza- 
bethan mansion, but it was finished during the 
reign of James I. 

Rushton Hall, in the same county, retains a 
fine open-timber roof of high pitch, with hammer- 
beams and two collars; and the spandrils are 
filled in with elaborate tracery, and there is also 
a wooden screen, of the Elizabethan period. 

In Gloucestershire, we have a good open timber 
roof at Broadway, in the so-called Old Workhouse, 
belonging to the Decorative style. At Droitwich 
we have the George Inn, an old timber house of 
the fifteenth century. The open timber roof in 
Berkeley Castle is of the Decorative period. In 
the city of Gloucester, at the corner of North- 
gate-street, stands a timbered house of the 
fifteenth century, with a very rich corner-post. 
In the same street is also a magnificent gateway of 
oak, with carved spandrils and brackets. 

Little Sudbury Manor-house, of the time of 
Henry VIII., possesses a roof and some carved 
heads of the same period. 

Ockwell’s House, in Berkshire, is nearly a per- 
fect timber house of the time of Henry VII.: 
the barge-boards are remarkably rich. This build- 
ing is used at present as a farmhouse. 

The magnificent hall in Hampton Court Palace, 
on the north side of the middle quadrangle, 
measures 106 feet by 40 feet: the rich Gothic roof 
is ornamented with the arms and cognizances of 
Henry VIII. It was finished in 1536 or 1537, 
as appears from the initials of the king and Jane 
Seymour, joined by a true-lover’s knot, amongst 
the decorations which may be considered as the 
finest in England. 

The ornamented woodwork in the Guildhall at 
Norwich (1534) illustrates the arms and crests of 
the guilds of the city. 

There area few ancient timber houses in Bury 
St. Edmund’s, Suffolk: in one of them we notice 
a good corner-post of Henry VII.’s time. 

The hall in the Middle Temple at London, 
100 feet long, 42 feet wide, and 47 feet high, is 
covered with one of the finest wooden roofs now 
in existence. It was built in 1672. It is of 
Elizabethan character, with a tendency towards 
the Renaissance. The elaborate carved screen is 
apparently of later date. 

At Lavenham are excellent remains of a timber 
house from the time of Henry VII. to Henry VIIL., 
with a square projecting window and a richly 
carved corner-post. 

In Layer Marney House, built about 1530, the 
roof of the dormitory is original, and there is also 
some carved oak pauelling. 

At Waltham also may be seen some old timber 
houses. 

Eltham Palace, in Kent, dates from the last 
half of the fifteenth century. The hall only re- 
mains, and its roof is in a good state of conserva- 
tion, though it is to be regretted that no better 
arrangements are made to preserve it from the 
destructive visitations of visitors. This roof has 
hammer-beams and pendants with carved braces : 
it springs from stone corbels; is 100 feet long, 
35 feet wide, and 55 feet high. It resembles 
Westminster Hall, and is now used as a barn. 

A considerable portion of the works at the 
Moat, Igtham, belongs tothe time of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. 

At Rainham there is some oak panelling and a 
doorway, in Bloor’s-place, 
Henry VIII. 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The Archbishop’s Palace at Croydon retains its 
original roof over the hall, which was probably 
finished under Henry VIII. It has a fine appear- 
ance, and is similar to the one over the hall of 
Christ Church, in Oxford. 

The kitchen in the episcopal palace at Chiches- 





part of which dates from the Elizabethan period. 


ter, Sussex, has a grand open timber roof. In the 





of the time of 


Wingham has also several timber houses of 


hall of St. Mary’s Hospital, in the same town, we 
have an excellent specimen of Decorated wood- 
work, most probably executed in the latter half of 
the fourteenth century. 

At Lewes, and at Steyning, some timbered 
honses are met with; also at West Tarving is a 
house seemingly built before the time of Eliza- 
beth. 

Beadenstoke Priory, Wiltshire, retains over the 
hall, which is now divided into several apartments, 
a very fine roof of the fourteenth century, with 
rich carvings on the oak beams. A good timbered 
house of the fifteenth century is at Pottern. 

In Salisbury, the hall of John Halle has an ex- 
cellent roof of the fifteenth century. 

Place House, near Tisbury, has also a perfect 
timber roof of the fifteenth century, with tie- 
beams and queen-posts. The latter are chamfered. 
The barn attached to this building has a good 
plain roof of the same time. 

South Wraxall Manor House has a roof over the 
hall of the time of James I.; and also, of the 
same period, a rich panelled screen. 

At Pottern remains a timbered house of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, with carved barge-boards 
and panelling. 

Among the timber antiquities of Bristol, 
Somersetshire, must be enumerated the roof of a 
house in Redcliffe-street, erected in the fifteenth 
century. It has a high pitch, louvre in the centre, 
and the principals are richly foliated. In Small- 
street we have an original roof high-pitched, and a 
very fine specimen of the trefoil form. 

In Butleigh also may be seen an interesting 
timber-framed house. Dunster has a good ex- 
ample of Henry VII.’s time. 

The George Inn, at Norton St. Phillips, is a 
half-timbered house of the fifteenth century. A 
few oak window-frames of this period are still to 
be seen in the parsonage at Stanton Drew. 

The Manor House at Twickenham Court retains 
its plain roof over the hall. 

Bradfield Hall, in Devonshire, has a roof of fine 
obtuse arches, of timber, with angels at the 
springings. The adjoining drawing-room has a 
panelled ceiling, richly ornamented with pen- 
dants. The pillars are decorated with carvings. 
The dining-room is executed in the same character, 
probably in the earlier part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A house on the north side of the cathedral 
close retains a fine wooden ceiling from Henry 
VII.’s time. There are also some good timbered 
houses of the Elizabethan period. 

In the hall at Cothele, in Cornwall, is an open- 
timber roof of Henry VIII.’s time, and also some 
furniture of the same period. 

The chapel of Trecarel House has a cradle roof. 
The fine cradle roof of the hall is also still to be 
seen. 

Some Elizabethan timber-work is still found in 
Langley Hall, Shropshire. 

Plush Hall has an open timber roof of the time 
of Henry VIII. 
In Shrewsbury, on the corner of Butcher-row, 
stands a fine example of a timber house of Henry 
VIL., fifteenth century. It may be considered as 
unique in England, with its series of open arches, 
which have very good details, and the overhang- 
ing stories, barge-boards, &c. In this city are 
many picturesque buildings of the Elizabethan 

and of later periods. 

Wenlock Abbey has a good timber roof over 
the abbot’s hall: the purlins are connected by 
cuspings, which produce an excellent effect. The 
carvings of this roof belong to a later period. 

The Shire Hall, at Hereford, is a remarkable 
structure, of the seventeenth century, in imitation 
of earlier work, and it was probably the most ex- 
tensive of its kind: the hall, 84 feet by 34 feet, 
is supported by twenty-seven oak pillars, which 
rest on stone bases in these rows. The former 
have a shaft attached to each face: the spandrils 
of the arches are carved, and have pendants 
hanging from them, all of excellent design. The 
hall was erected by John Abel, who also built the 
market houses at Kingston and Brecknock. 

In Coventry we have from the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century, houses in Wells-street, 
Bond’s Hospital, and Ford’s Hospital, all of which 
have very interesting details. One house in 
Wells-street retains its original timbered gable, 
with neatly covered barge-boards. Another gable 
in the same street has still richer carved barge- 
boards. In Bayley-lane also are to be found some 
examples of this as well as of the Elizabethan age, 
in a good state of preservation. Hay-lane and 
Butcher’s-row offer two more examples, with ex- 
cellent carved barge-boards. 

Good barge-boards are algo to be seen on the 
hospital in Warwick. ; 

A gable at New Brentford, Middlesex, dating 
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from the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
shows details contemporary with the last epoch, 
of the Gothic, or Pointed style. In High-street, 
Rochester, is a similar example to the foregoing. 

At Eltham Palace, Kent, we have three gables, 
which probably date from the same period as the 
old hall: the barge-board is edged with tracery. 

From the latter part of Henry VIII.’s time 
there is a picturesque house at West Bromwich. 

Elmley Lodge, in the parish of Elmley, was 
built at various periods: its front portion bears 
the date 1635, and was finished at the beginning 
of King Charles I.’s reign, The details of the 
later portion built, partake of an Italian character. 

The Old House in Preston, Lancashire, was 
erected in 1629, according to an inscription which 
it bears. It is a beautiful and commanding speci- 
men of wood architecture: its lower portion has 
been modernised. 

The village church at Huddington retains a 
wooden porch, which dates apparently from the 
fifteenth century. 

Bramall Hall, near Stockport, a timbered struc- 
ture of the Elizabethan age, has lost much in ap- 
pearance during the last fifty years. From the 
hall, which is 36 feet square, leads a solid oak 
staircase to the drawing-room situate over it, 
and which is of equal size; the ceiling being 
studded with ornaments. 

Pitchford Hall, Shrewsbury, with its richly- 
carved barge-boards, dates from the end of the 
sixteenth century, 

Salwarp Court is an old half-timbered Manor- 
house, with a good door, and barge-boards. 

Meet Hall, near Droi‘w:ch, dates partly back to 
1535, according to the carved inscription ; but its 
main portion has a decidedly later character. 

The Hall in the Wood, near Bolton, is one of 
the finest which we meet with; and the gable of 
a cottage at Worsbrough is also a very interesting 
example. 

The main portion of Ince Hall, near Wigan, 
dates from the same period, although there may 
be some older relics, It has a richly carved oak 
ceiling. 

Park Hall, near Oswestry, built about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, presents many 
peculiarities in the decoration of the exterior, 
especially in the form and arrangement of the 
principal timbers. The interior has also retained 
its original adornments. 

Moreton Hall, Cheshire, probably executed in 
the first half of the fifteenth century, possesses 
many peculiar features. 

The Town Hall at Leominster, erected in the 
sixteenth century by John Abel, is at present in a 
very perfect state. 

The principal entrance to the old hall or Court- 
house at Welsby displays some beautiful carvings 
with appropriate devices. The details are of pure 
Gothic character. 

Another structure by John Abel is the Ley, near 
Welsby, the front of which offers many striking 
features. By the same architect are some speci- 
mens left, which show the adaptation of timber 
to more humble habitations. These are the Alms- 
houses in Hereford, and the School House at 
Welsby. The porch of the latter is very inter- 
esting. 

Ludlow has a fine example of street architec- 
ture in timber, which is remarkable for its variety 
of style. The same house has a handsome ceiling. 

Turning to Chester, we have a house in White- 
friars-street : the panels of the gable are filled in 
with ornamental plaster work. More interesting 
is a house in Lower Bridge-street. In Watergate- 
street is ‘ God’s Providence is mine inheritance,” 
having the date 1652. A fine specimen is the old 
palace of the Stanley family, with a prominent 
Elizabethan aspect, erected 1591. Also Bishop 
Lloyd’s house in Watergate-street, 1615. 

Amongst the most recent structures in wood 
which deserve notice are the oak decorations in 
the interior of the House of Peers in Westminster 
Palace; also of merit is the woodwork by Mr. 
Rogers, in St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, London. 

With these remarks I conclude my notes on wood 
constructions in England. The books to which I 
am indebted for much information are ;—Bran- 
don’s “Timbered Roofs of the Middle Ages,” 
Clayton’s “ Ancient Timber Edifices of England,” 
Habershon’s “Ancient Half-timbered Houses of 
England,” Parker’s “Domestic Architecture of 
England,” and Pugin’s “Ornamental Gables.” 

JosH. JUSTEN. 





Society or Arts.—On Wednesday next, Mr. 
C. B. King will read a paper on “The Suppression 
and Extinction of Fires.” The Earl of Caithness 
will take the chair at eight p.m. 


A NOTE OF WEDDING-RINGS, 


Aux thoughts just now are running connubial- 
wise. In the accounts which have been given of 
the preparations for the wedding of the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Alexandra, the public 
have been told that the wedding-ring, which, “ of 
course,” is of plain gold, is remarkably massive, 
and that its accompanying keeper is set with six 
precious stones, selected and arranged so that the 
initial letters of their names shall form the word 
“Bertie,” an affectionate variation of ‘“ Albert.” 
The stones of which this happy combination is 
effected are a beryl, an emerald, a ruby, a turquoise, 
a jacynth, and another emerald. A plain gold 
ring has likewise been made to be worn by the 
Prince himself, 

The “ plain gold ring,” so often referred to by 
modern poets, and which is so familiar to all 
the present generation, is but of comparatively re- 
cent introduction. Formerly these rings were 
ornamented in various ways, and some were re- 
markable for their cunning device and beauty 
of workmanship. The wedding-rings of the 
Romans, who originated them, displayed joined 
hands, intaglios, and inscriptions, Later the 
“‘gimmel” or double ring, which opens into two 
and yet cannot be separated, was used, and rings 
ornamented with filigree and enamel. It was 
also the goodly custom to inscribe wedding and 
betrothal rings with appropriate mottoes. In 
Germany and Italy finger-rings seem to have 
been more elaborate during the Middle Ages, 
and more recently, than has been common in 
England. There is the betrothal ring of Martin 
Luther with Catherine Von Bora, which is com- 
posed of an intricate device of gold work, set with 
aruby,—the emblem of exalted love. The gold 
devices represent all the symbols of the “ Pas- 
sion.” In the centre is the crucified Saviour; on 
one side the spear, with which the side was 
pierced, and the rod of reeds: on the other is a 
branch of hyssop: beneath are the dice with 
which the soldiers cast Jots for the garment with- 
out a seam, and below are the three nails. The 
whole is arranged so as to make a large cross, 
surmounted by theruby. Inside the ring, are the 
names of the betrothed pair, and the wedding-day 
in German,—“ Der 13 Junij, 1525.” This ring 
was presented to the intended wife at the be- 
trothal, and worn by her after marriage. 

The ring used at the marriage ceremonial was 
worn by Luther after the wedding. This is a 
“ gimmel ” ring, an emblem of the married state. 
There is a motto engraved within, inold German. On 
one hoop is a diamond, the emblem of power and 
duration; and on the inside of the hoop, which 
is concealed, are the initials of Martin Luther, 
followed by a “D,” denoting his title of doctor. 
On the corresponding surface of the mounting of 
the gem of the hoop are the initials of his wife— 
“Cv B.” The gem on this side is a ruby, the 
emblem of exalted love. These rings are doubt- 
less the design, and probably the handiwork, of 
Lucas Cranach, the friend of Luther, who was one 
of the three witnesses to his betrothal: and it is 
no doubt owing to the combination of artistic 
knowledge with practical skill in this kind of 
art-workmanship, that we are indebted for these 
beautiful productions. 

So far as we have been able to learn of the use 
of the plain gold ring at weddings, it became com- 
mon in the reign of George II. or George III., 
when taste in this country was in a deplorable 
condition ; when chairs, tables, and every descrip- 
tion of furniture, and houses, were made plain and 
heavy; so the finger-rings and other articles on 
which both skill and good design had been for- 
merly bestowed, were made to correspond. 

There is a great need for improvement in the 
designs of rings. There are in this country, in the 
possession of eminent personages, rings of both 
historical and artistic interest: there are also 
some examples in the British Museum: a collec- 
tion of these for exhibition, on a more extensive 
scale than was arranged at South Kensington, 
would be useful both to the makers and wearers of 
rings. 








THE PLANS FOR MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, 


On the 5th instant a meeting of the senate was 
held in the Arts School to discuss the subject of new 
museums and lecture-rooms. A syndicate was 
appointed in December, 1862, to consider what 
liabilities had been incurred by the University for 
the plans and specifications which were rejected. 
It appears that Mr. Salvin’s charges are 1,828/., 
which sum must be paid, or the University must 
go on with the plans. The syndicate suggest the 





proceeding with the erection of the less orna- 





mental part of the plan. Any attempt to erect 
costly buildings must either lead to a postpone. 
ment of the work for some years or to the curtail- 
ment of the accommodation supplied. They 
recommend neither of these alternatives ; for the 
want of museums and lecture-rooms now stands 
seriously in the way of teaching many of the 
branches of science. Mr. Blore, of Trinity, was 
opposed to the report of the syndicate, and ques- 
tioned the justice of Mr. Salvin’s claims. He was 
of opinion that some attention should be paid to 
the exterior design of the buildings, and for these 
reasons he should oppose it in the senate. The 
Master of Christ’s thought that the two alterna- 
tives of the syndicate placed before them ought 
to be well considered. The senate must either go 
on, or pay Mr, Salvin’s bill. But what was to be 
gained by rejecting these plans? Did any one 
expect to obtain better? The University ought 
to consider well what they would gain by thus 
throwing away nearly 2,0007. Mr. Williams, of 
King’s, hoped that, in consideration of the ugliness 
of the building, there would be security for the 
best possible arrangement as toits interior, After 
some further discussion the matter dropped. 

We annex the accounts as reported by the 
syndicate: they may be useful as precedent :— 


A, The Senate of the University of Cambridge, 
in account with Anthony Salvin. P 
é. 8s. d. 


To designs (consisting of plans, elevations, 
and sections) for the proposed Lecture- 
rooms, Museums, &c., prepared in con- 
formity with the Report of the ‘‘ Lecture- 
room Syndicate,’”? dated December 3ist, 
1853, at 24 per cent. commission on the 
estimated cost (23,1660.)......sscccccccess 579 3 0 

To designs for the proposed Lecture-rooms, 
Museums, &c., prepared in conformity 
with instructions received in May, 1861, 
and subsequently ; and consisting of plans, 
elevations, sections, &c. Specifications for 
same, and obtaining tenders, 3 per cent. 
commission on 26,944/. (the lowest tender)* 

Travelling expenses in six journeys ........ 


sus 6 0 
15 0 06 





£823 6 0 

* Notrs.—Ifthe design is carried out under 
my superintendence, this charge will be 
deducted from the usual commission of 
5 per cent. as money paid on account. Add 
charge for first set of designs as per 
ACCOUNEA ...creseceves Coe cccecccceccere 579 3 0 


z 1,402 9 0 
Inclosure. Letter from Messrs. Smith to Mr. Salvin. 


** South-street, Grosvenor-square, 23 Dec., 1862. 
Dear Sir,—The surveyor’s charges in reference to the 
Cambridge Museums will be 426/. Itis not our intention 
to make any claim for our trouble, but we shall be much 
obliged by early attention to the above, as the surveyors 
naturally now expect payment.—We beg to remain, &c., 
° Geo. SmitH & Co.” 











Summary. 
Mr. Salvin’s claims ...... £1,402 9 0 
Surveyor’s charges..... eee 426 0 0 
£1,828 9 0 








ON THE INTRODUCTION OF STEAM 
NAVIGATION. 


Art the last ordinary meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Mr. Dyer read 
a paper entitled “Notes on the Introduction of 
Steam Navigation.” 

Mr. Dyer stated that this subject, being of great 
importance, had engaged many able pens in tracing 
the origin of the several inventions and experi- 
ments that preceded the final triumph of steam 
power over that of wind for navigating ships; 
each writer claiming the honour of priority for 
his own country. It may be useful to give the 
order, he went on to say, in which, and the parties 
by whom, the principal attempts were made to 
realisethatobject. Several letters lately appeared in 
the Times,and were thence transferred to the pages 
of the Engineer, giving a graphic account of the 
“first steamer in English waters,” the “ Margery, 
built at Dumbarton, by the late William Denny 
for William Anderson, of Glasgow, and passed 
through the canal to the Forth, and thence to the 
Thames, where she arrived on the 23rd January, 
1815.” On the authority of Mr. Anderson, then, 
this date is fixed when the first steamboat was 
seen on English waters. The first steamboat, the 
Claremont, was started as a regular packet on the 
Hudson River, in the spring of 1807; so that the 
first steamer seen on the American waters was 
fifty-five years ago, a lapse of time that should 
now insure a calm view of the steps that led to 
this first actual success in steam navigation. It 
will be shown that, by a long course of persevering 
labours, the honour of that success must be con- 
ceded to Robert Fulton, by whom it was achieved. 

Whilst admitting the merits of other ingenious 
men long engaged in the same pursuit, it is clearly 
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proved that, either from good fortune, or by the 
exercise of superior judgment and skill, the race 
was won by eight years’ priority of steam naviga- 
tion, by Fulton, on the Hudson River. 

In 1793, Mr. Fulton sent his plan for a steam- 
boat to Lord Stanhope, who approved of, and 
thanked him for, the communication. Shortly 
after, Fulton went to Paris, and made experiments 
on the French waters, with the chain floats, the 
duck’s-foot paddles, the screw or smoke-jack pro- 
pellers, and with the paddle-wheels, to which latter 
he gave the preference, and constructed a boat 
with them in 1803, which was the model adopted 
in building the Claremont in 1806. 

Mr. Dyer had sailed in the Claremont, and 
remembers the sensation created by her appear- 
ance, and the high admiration bestowed on the 
author of so great an enterprise. That sensation 
in 1807 was precisely the same as the Margery 
created among the vessels on the Thames in 
1815. 

All attempts at steam navigation were fruitless 
before the invention of Mr. Watt’s steam-engine, 
his engine being the jirst that could be usefully 
applied to rotative machines on land, and there- 
fore for propelling ships. The principal claims 
put forth by other inventors of steamboats, are the 
following :— 

In France, the Marquis de Jauffroy constructed 
a steamboat at Lyons, in 1782, “with paddle- 
wheels ;” but that this boat did not succeed is 
obvious, because she was not heard of until 1816, 
when the first Fulton boat was started to run on 
the Seine. 

In 1783, Daniel Bernoulli proposed a plan 
which consisted of forcing water, through a tube, 
out at the stern of the boat. This scheme has 
been tried many times since, but fails on account 
of the defective principle of applying the force. 
Endless chains, with float propellers, have been 
many times tried, and have failed on the same 
ground. 

In 1795, Lord Stanhope made experiments with 
a boat on the Thames, using the reciprocating 
or “duck’s foot” paddles, which also failed, 
from the loss of time and power by the return 
stroke. 

In 1785, James Rumsey, of Virginia, tried a 
boat on the Potomac, and afterwards in London, 
both without success; and about the same time 
Mr. Fitch, of Philadelphia, tried one with paddle- 
wheels, on the Delaware, but this boat also did 
not succeed, and was given up asa failure. J.C. 
Stephens, of New York, made experiments in 
1804, with a “ boat 25 feet long and 5 feet wide,” 
which of course did no good, and was stopped asa 
failare, though again brought to notice as pre- 
ceding Mr. Fulton’s. 

In 1788 and 1789, William Symington, in con- 
janction with Patrick Millar and James Taylor, 
made experiments with their patents for navi- 








gating by steam, and in 1802 commenced running 
a boat on the canal at Glasgow which made three 
miles an hour; but after many changes of her 
propellers and trials, the scheme was given up, 
and no more was heard of the steamboat of Mr. 
Symington until long after those of Fulton were 
widely spread over the American waters. 

In 1816, the Marquis de Jauffroy complained 
that the Fulton steamboat on the Seine had taken 
the “ paddle-wheels” invented by him and used 
at Lyons thirty-four years before, but also aban- 
doned by him. To this charge M. Royou re- 
plied in the Journal des Débats, thus: “It is not 
concerning an invention, but the means of apply- 
ing a power already known. Fulton never pre- 
tended to be an inventor in regard to steamboats 
in any other sense. The application of steam to 
navigation had been thought of by all artists, but 
the means of applying it were wanting, and Fal- 
ton furnished them.” 

The first ocean steamer was the Fulton, of 327 
tons, built in 1813; and the first steamer for 
harbour defence was built under Fulton’s direc- 
tion, 2,470 tons, launched in 1814. This became 
the model ship for the iron-clad batteries and rams 
since constructed with many changes. It will be 
seen, by the drawings of Fulton’s plans, that he 
had tried the several other kinds of propellers— 
the chain float, duck’s foot, and the screw fan— 
before adopting the paddle-wheel; for, though the 
screw was good in principle, it was many years 
before it could be constructed to act efficiently. 
The James Watt was the first boat with the 
screw running between London and Havre, about 
ten years after the advent of the Margery. 

In 1811 I endeavoured to introduce steam navi- 
gation into England, but I found a strong convic- 
tion that it would not answer in this country; our 
most eminent engineers saying, “ We don’t doubt 
the success of steamboats in the wide rivers and 
harbours of America, but in our comparatively 
small rivers aud crowded harbours they will never 
answer.” Even such scientific engineers as the 
late John Rennie, sen., and Peter Ewart, a vice- 
president of this Society, both advised me to 
relinquish the attempt to introduce steamboats, 
as sure to prove a waste of time and money to no 
purpose. However, when conviction came over 
the public mind that steam navigation would an- 
swer here—but not until after more than 5,000 
tons of steamboats had been launched on the 
Hudson in 1816, did it so come—then began the 
spread of steam navigation, since extended with 
such marvellous rapidity and perfection as to 
atone for the sluggish beginning. Since nations 
are indebted to the genius of Watt for success in 
using steam power, to that of Fulton for its suc- 
cessful application to navigation, to Stephenson 
for the like success on railways, the meed of 
praise due to each of their names should be cheer- 
fully awarded by all who are so largely benefited 





building. 





by the result of their labours. In doing this we 
should bear in mind, that inventions do not spring 
into existence perfect from their birth, like Pallas 
from the brain of Jupiter, but they come from the 
prior labours of many brains, and he is the true 
inventor who first collects the essence of and 
gives the stamp of vitality to those labours, In 
this sense the invention of steam navigation will 
for ever illustrate the name of Robert Fulton. 





THE ROYAL MUSEUM AT NAPLES, 


ANNEXED is a ground-plan of the Royal Mu- 
seum at Naples, which was carefully measured by 
Mr. S. Loat (travelling student of the Royal Aca- 
demy) and myself in 1829. Never having seen a 
plan of this building in print, I conceive a publi- 
cation of it would be interesting to the subscribers 
and readers of the Builder. The edifice is im- 
mense, being some 490 feet long by 240 feet wide. 
It is built with vast solidity, and the floors are 
vaulted in brick. It lays no claim to architectural 
merit as to details. Carriages can freely enter 
and circulate in the central vestibule, the arcades 
being nearly 20 feet wide. The top light to the 
staircase is a semi-ellipse, whose larger diameter 
is about 20 feet. The principal staircase is lighted 
from the top. The rooms on the ground-floor are 
chiefly devoted to statuary. The celebrated Far- 
nese Bull (group) is at A, and the Hercules at B. 
The apartment C is filled with wall frescoes, 
removed from Pompeii. The apartments DD at 
the rear of the building are casting shops. The 
courts EE are filled with antique fragments. 
Above the central vestibule is the library, about 
170 feet by 70 feet. The remaining rooms contain 
the bronzes, fictile vases, and pictures, The height 
of the ground floor cannot be less than 40 feet, 
and the same may be said of the next. I think 
there is a third floor, but I was never in it. 

As my information relates to a period of up- 
wards of thirty years ago, when I was pursuing 
my studies in Naples, I can hardly say what 
changes have taken place in the interim. The 
building, however, struck my friend, Mr. Loat, 
and myself, so much as to induce a careful mea- 
surement. I need not comment or dwell upon the 
very large and interesting collection contained 
within its walls, 

Jno. B. ATKiInsoN, Architect. 








Tue Orroman Nationat Exuipirion. — Io 
consequence of the undry state of the paint inside 
the building, the opening was postponed till 27th of 
February, when “it was hoped,” the sultan would 
inaugurate the exhibition. Many of the internal 
fittings, however, still remained to be placed, end 
goods to be exhibited were actually not yet in the 
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REREDOS, ST. GEORGES CHAPEL, WINDSOR.——Mr. G. G. Scott, Architect. 
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Mr. J. B. Philip, Sculptor.* 
[* See p. 181, ante. 
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FREEMASONS’ HALL COMPETITION. 


We have received a letter from Mr. John 
Havers, chairman of the Committee, denying that 
our correspondent “A. B.” could have received his 
information from any competent authority. Mr. 
Havers says, and we are very glad to hear it, 
that,— 


“The Committee are fully aware that well-employed 
architects will not be at the trouble and expense of pre- 
paring designs for the purpose of obtaining only the pre- 
miums offered; and they entertain the most confident 
impression that such arrangements will be made as wiil 
be satisfactory to the successful competitor. 

“«T cannot believe that any architect would intentionally 
impose upon you or do aught to prevent or stifle com. 
petition; but as the statement in the letter must, if not 
contradicted, be injurions to us and prejudicial to the 
object in view, I have to request that you will give this 
letter as prominent a place in your next Number as that 
accorded to the original statement.’’ 


The Grand Lodge has, by special resolution, 


enabled the Committee to put aside the law 
quoted, 








“THE WORLD’S DEBT TO ART.” 


UnveER this title Mr. Beresford Hope, who, as 
will be seen in our present number, has been ex- 
erting himself in the cause of industrial art at 
the Potteries, gave a lecture in the Town Hall, 
Hanley, on the 24th. In the course of it he urged 
that the simplest arrangement of materials, the 
simplest arrangement of flowers, might be artis- 
tic. In Kent there was a traditionary way of 
building chimneys, by a simple variation in the 
arrangement of common bricks, but the effects 
produced were most picturesque. Any common 
labourer could do that. It was true art. He 
would take a row of houses in Hanley, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, or Bradford. There were so 
many houses put up—no outline, no skyline, which 
was a most important element in design—the 
same dread, dreary, uniform, colourless square 
block, the same square doors, brass knockers and 
door-plates, the same sash windows, the same 
stone slabs under the windows, the same chim- 
neys—and, when they went inside, the same 
rhubarb-coloured oil-cloth in the passage, the same 
rooms, with the same paper on the walls, the 
same Brussels carpet, with the same flowers repre- 
sented, put where no man would think of putting 
real flowers, the same mixture of oil-cloth and 
carpet on the stairs, the same chimney-piece. 
This was a type of the ordinary English house. It 
was built by the builder, and the artist was called 
in, if at all, only at the last moment to decorate. 
If they went into it they saw the gentleman who 
had the honour of owning it in his chair, having 
upon him that most extraordinary and uncouth 
dress, which he would venture to say no Feejee 
Islander or any savage in the world had ever in- 
vented the like of,—the swallow-tail coat. On his 
head, when he went out, he wore a chimney-pot 
hat. By his side sat the partner of his joys and 
sorrows, in a shawl that had been bought one day 
and a gown bought another, and not bought to 
match. And over her crinoline and over these 
unmatched colours she put a coal-scoop bonnet. 
With this type of house, this gentleman with the 
swallow-tail coat and this charming lady—charm- 
ing if it were not for her crinoline,—had they not 
got to the bottom of art, had they not chalked up 
a most ruinous debt to art which was difficult to 
pay? How could they pay it? Their houses 
were of brick—they could give them a little va- 
riety by using different-coloured bricks, by the 
insertion of the initials of the person who built it, 
or some other trifling memorial, which would 
give it a character and identity. Instead 
of rhubarb-coloured oil-cloths in the passage, if 
they had oil-cloth at all, they could have it of good 
pattern, or could have tiles, or inlaid wood to 
cover the floor. If they had paper they could 
have papers with some design and colour. Even 
a few lines on the plaster ceiling would make that 
dreadful Sahara a cheerful place;—a few prints 
and engravings on the walls, real wood furniture 
which was innocent of the veneerer or the grainer, 
a little carving of the balusters. They might say 
those were trifles. They were the halfpennies 
and shillings to pop into the world’s box to pay 
the world’s debt to art. There was no more im- 
proving and more refining art in the world than 
that of good dressing, particularly of female dress- 
ing. Every girl who stuck her ribbons in front of 
her gown either wiped off a part of the world’s 
debt to art or added to the burden. Ten 
years ago the women dressed well, but they would 
not let well alone. In these small matters the 
world’s debt to art was to be paid. It could also 
be paid lump sums by the promotion of the fine 
and industrial arts; but when he saw painters, in- 


stead of entering into open competition with their 
brethren, painting pictures which were advertised 
a long time, ordered by some engraver, placarded 
about like a sensation drama at the Victoria 
Theatre, then hung up in a green-room with false 
lights, and exhibited at 1s. a piece, each person 
being expected to put down his name as a sub- 
scriber for an engraving of the picture,—when he 
saw this, he felt there was reason to fear that 
fine art would fall below applied art. Standing 
there as they did in the centre of a manufacture 
which was pre-eminently artistic, it was for each 
one of them to put his shoulder to the wheel to 
pay the world’s debt to art. 








AMERICAN TIMBER BRIDGES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the meeting on the 24th ult., Mr. Hawkshaw, 
president, in the chair, the first paper read was 
on “American Timber Bridges,” by Mr. J. R. 
Mosse. It was stated that the early common 
road bridges, for spans of 100 feet and upwards, 
were generally built on the lattice plan. The 
sides and the top and bottom chords were formed 
of planks, usually 12 inches wide by 3 inches 
thick, fastened together by oak treenails 2 inches 
in diameter. For road traffic, with moderate 
spans, this kind of bridge answered tolerably well ; 
and several of the early railway bridges were con- 
structed in a similar way. But this structure, 
having been found insufficient for heavy trains, 
had long since been abandoned; though it was 
sometimes, but erroneously, thought in England 
to be the general style of American bridges. 

The next design noticed was the Howe bridge, 
a detailed description being given of one on this 
principle on the Danville railway, over the James 
river, at Richmond, Virginia. This bridge con- 
sisted of eleven openings, each 121 feet span, the 
total length being about 1,800 feet, with a width 
of 18 feet. For each span there were two trusses, 
the greatest depth of which was 20 feet. Each 
truss was divided into several panels 11 feet wide, 
and the bottom chords were so arranged that 
there should be only one joint in the chord pieces 
in each panel. The sectional area of the upper 
chords was 396 square inches, and of the bottom 
chords 528 square inches ; the greater area of the 
latter being on account of the numerous joints. 
There were four main braces at the ends of each 
truss, and by means of three vertical iron tie-rods 
in each panel, any required camber could be easily 
given. Counter-braces were also introduced, by 
which, when keyed up, the bridge could be so 
stiffened, that a passing load was said to produce 
no additional strain. These bridges were always 
built of the best white pine; and the ordinary 
price for a single line, including erection, was 
from 4/. to 52. per lineal foot. The usual quantity 
of timber employed was about 30 cubic feet per 
lineal foot, and the weight, including iron work, a 
little more than half a ton per lineal foot. 
Assuming a load of 3,000 1b., including its own 
weight, to be uniformly distributed over the 
bridge alluded to, the strains would be, by the 
ordinary calculation,— 

On the upper chords, compression, 729 lb. per square inch. 
», bottom chords, tension.. 547 
», end braces, compression 735 Pa 
»» end tie-rods, tension ..15,125 ” 

The ordinary dimensions of a bridge on this 
principle having a span of 150 feet, as built on 
the Portland railway, were then given, from which 
it appeared that, the lower chord pieces of the 
two trusses had together a sectional area of 
676 square inches, and of the upper chord pieces 
of 520 square inches. Assuming the same weight 
of 3,0001b. per lineal foot, to be equally distri- 
buted over this structure, the strains would be,— 
Onthe upper chords, compression, 901 lb. per square inch. 

», bottom chords, tension .. 694 
»» end main braces, compres- 
sion 750 
» end tie-rods, tension .. 18,750 
These strains were greater than in the first ex- 
ample, and the compression of 901 1b. per square 
inch on the upper chords was the limit of safety’; 
but it was not probable that the bridge would 
ever be loaded to the amount assumed. 

Owing to the increased weight of the trains, 
and the greater span of railway bridges, it was 
afterwards found necessary to strengthen {this 
form of bridge, by the addition of arches on the 
sides of the trusses. This “Improved Howe 
Truss,” as it was usually called, came into general 
use. A bridge on this plan was described, which 
was built for a double line on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railway, where it was subject to the 
heaviest traffic in America, the coal conveyed over 
it alone exceeding 5,000 tons daily, besides the 
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ordinary passenger and goods trains, This bridge 
had a clear span of 160 feet. There were three 
trusses, each 23 feet deep, and six arches. The 
sectional area of the three upper chords was 1,215 
square inches, of the bottom chords 1,620 square 
inches, and of the six arches 1,530 square inches. 
The arches were formed of the best pine, in pieces 
about 24 feet long by 44 inches wide and 15 
inches deep. Timber arches had not unfrequently 
been built of pieces 6 inches square; but very 
rarely of laminated plank in the manner formerly 
practised in England. Supposing a load of three 
tons per lineal foot, including the weight of the 
structure itself, to be equally distributed over this 
bridge, and to be borne both by the upper chords 
and the arches; then the compressive strain per 
square inch would be 292 Ib. on the former, and 
237 Ib. on the latter; while if sustained by the 
arches alone, the pressure would only amount to 
468 lb. per square inch. As American engineers 
usually considered 900 lb. per square inch as the 
safe limit of compression on timber framing, the 
strength of this bridge appeared, by calculation, 
to be greatly in excess of what might be deemed 
necessary. 

The approximate quantities of materials in this 
bridge, exclusive of the roof, were, per lineal foot, 
58 cubic feet of timber, 270 lb. of wrought iron, 
and 76 lb. of cast iron; and the cost of the 
superstructure amounted to 107. 3s. per lineal 
foot. 

These bridges were usually built with a cam- 
ber of about 1 foot; but owing to decay at the 
joints, and the unseasoned state of the timber 
when framed, they soon deflected, and did not last 
in good condition longer than from twelve to 
fifteen years. When, however, they were roofed 
in and boarded at the sides, and were properly 
cared for, their duration might be taken at twenty- 
five years. 

Some American engineers did not approve of 
the arch in combination with the truss, believing 
that a structure composed of two systems, neither 
of which was strong enough by itself, was wrong 
in principle, and that it was almost impossible so 
to proportion the strains, as to make each system 
bear its due share. These engineers thought it 
better, either to add to the truss the material 
used in the arch, or to depend entirely upon the 
arch, and to have a light truss merely to stiffen 
the roadway. 

Timber-bridge building had become a special 
branch cf engineering in America, and one firm 
alone—that of Mr. D. C. McCallum,—had con- 
structed 15 miles on length of bridges upon dif- 
ferent railways, in spans varying from 30 feet to 
260 feet. These bridges were built on what was 
termed the “ Inflexible Arched Truss” principle ; 
and a description was given of a bridge, for a 
single line of railway, 200 feet span, of which 
several had been erected in the States of New 
York, Ohio, and Mississippi. The principal dimen- 
sions were, total length, 210 feet; span, 200 feet ; 
depth of truss in the centre, 26 feet, and at the 
ends, 21 feet. The arched tops of the two trusses 
had together a sectional area of 814 square inches, 
and the two bottom chords of 468 square inches, 
There were four main braces, which projected 32 
feet froma the piers, having a sectional area of 
704 square inches on each side. The posts, of 
which there was a double row, inserted between 
the chords, varied from 9 inches by 13 inches at 
the abutments, to 9 inches by 6 inches at the 
centre; the counter braces being 9 inches by 6 
inches throughout. Special attention was directed 
to the manner in which the bottom chords were 
scarfed, by long splicing pieces and combination 
keys, so as to prevent them, as much as possible, 
from stretching. The spur arch braces also trans- 
ferred the load directly on to the abutments, by 
which the span was directly reduced to 136 feet, 
so far as the strain on the truss was concerned. 
This bridge contained 7,360 cubic feet of timber, 
6,958 ib. of wrought iron, and 5,997 lb. of cast 
iron, Its total cost was 5/. 43. per lineal foot ; 
the rough timber being delivered on the site of 
the works atone shilling per cubic foot. The total 
weight, including the permanent way, was 109 
tons, and with an additional load of 205 tons, 
equally distributed, the pressure on the arched 
top would be 862 lb., and the tension on the 
bottom chords would be 1,500 lb. per square inch, 
With an actual load of nearly one ton per lineal 
foot, this bridge deflected nearly three-quarters of 
an inch, previous to the adjustment of the 
counter braces: these were then screwed up, and 
the load was removed, when the permanent de- 
flection was found to be nearly five-eighths of an 
inch. 

Several railway swing bridges of 120 feet span 
had been constructed of timber by Mr. McCallum, 
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and the principal dimensions, as well as detailed 
drawings, of one on a similar plan, proposed to be 
erected over the Mississippi river, at Clinton, Ohio, 
were given, A McCallum common road bridge, of 
150 feet span, was then described; and it was stated 
that the quantity of timber in such a bridge, 29 
feet in width, did not exceed 23 cubic feet per 
lineal foot, its entire cost amounting only to 
31. 2s. 6d. per lineal foot, the rough timber de- 
livered on the ground being estimated at nine- 
pence per cubic foot. 

As an illustration of the adaptation of the Howe 
Truss for large roofs, a description was given of 
that erected at the Dunkirk station of the New 
York and Erie Railway, the span of which was 
80 feet. This roof was chiefly remarkable for the 
lightness of the scantlings, only two pieces of 
timber being as large as 6 inches by 7 inches, and 
most of them were about 5 inches by 7 inches. A 
principal of this roof contained 280 cubic feet, and 
would cost, at the ordinary price for timber fram- 
ing, including erection, about 361. 

In conclusion, the author expressed the hope 
that these specimens of timber work, the result of 
many years’ experience, and the adaptation of the 
only available resources of a new and compara- 
tively poor country, would be found interesting, 
as, whatever their merits or faults, the bridges 
had undoubtedly produced good practical results, 
and would bear investigation. 

The second paper read was “On the Recon- 
struction of the Dinting and the Mottram 
Viaducts,” by Mr. W. Fairbairn, F.R.S. 

On the 3rd inst., the paper read was on “ The 
Perennial and Flood Waters of the Upper Thames,” 
by the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, M.A. 








TO CALCULATE STRENGTH OF WROUGHT- 
IRON GIRDERS. 


In reply to our correspondent “ W. J. M.,” who 
asks fora formula to determine the strength of 
wrought-iron girders, and the intimation may be 
useful to others also, we may point out that the 
subject is fully investigated in the eleventh vol. of 
the Builder, for the year 1853, at pages 646, 677, 
729, by Mr. E. W. Tarn, M.A. 

All who seek information on matters connected 
with architecture and construction should look to 
the back volumes of the Builder, which contain, 
we may venture to assert, an immense amount of 
such information absolutely essential. 





In reply to ‘‘ W. J. M.’s” inquiry, I beg to refer him to 
** Fairbairn’s Treatise on Wrought and Cast Iron,’’? where 
he will find the following formule, and much other 
matter of great value :— 

‘* Multiply the section of the top flange, the depth of 
the web, and the width of the bottom flange by the con- 
stant 75, and divide by the distance in inches between the 
supports. The product will be the breaking weight in 
tons. This applies to web girders. For box girders, the 
constant 80 is used. The formula for trellis girders is 
nearly the same as for tubular beams (or ‘ box’ girders), 
ond will generally serve.”’ GEo. T. ROBINSON. 

P.S. Will some correspondent kindly favour me with 
the composition of the black and coloured cementitious 
inlay now much used in incised stones, and inform me if 
it may be relied upon to stand out of doors. 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF ROMSEY. 


At a recent meeting of the Town Council and 
the Guardians of the parishes of the Romsey 
Union, the mayor read a letter from Lord Pal- 
merston on the sanitary state of the town, urging 
the desitableness of adopting “Mr. Taylor’s pa- 
tented plan for the preventing of nuisances,” or 
of some other, which might be found to be most 
desirable. 

The chairman of the board of guardians (Mr. 
May) said the sanitary state of the town was not 
such as justified the sending of such a letter by 
Lord Palmerston ; but it was evident (though by 
what means he would not pretend to say) that 
Lord Palmerston knew more of the private affairs 
of this town than they did themselves. The ex- 
traordinary weather we had had this winter fully 
accounted for the cases of illness which had 
occurred; but he fully believed that Romsey 
would bear comparison with any town in England 
as to its general healthiness, The chairman after- 
wards said there had been a disposition to lessen 
the number of cottages near the town; and this 
step, of course, drove the labourers into the town. 
In one district he knew that thirty-two cottages 
had been pulled down and only six built ; mainly, 
he believed, for the protection of game. As to 
Mr. Taylar’s plan, he (Mr. May) would engage 
that in such a place as Church-court, at a very 
small expense, if the inhabitants would just throw 
ashes into their closets, these places would be per- 
fectly free of any noxious vapours, As to the 








cottage accommodation, he could undertake to say 
that throughout the Romsey Union there were not 
more than two-thirds of the accommodation that 
the labourers ought to have. 

Mr. Arnold said he thought perhaps Lord Pal- 
merston’s impression of the state of the town was 
gathered from its appearance last autumn, when 
the canal was dry, and accumulations of filth to 
be seen in many parts of the old canal water- 
course; but now, as the water had been turned 
into its old channel, the whole of the Hundred 
could be well flushed, and accumulations of dirt 
were no longer to be seen. 

After further discussion, the following resolu- 
tion was passed :—“ That the town clerk do in- 
form Lord Palmerston that the council, having 
conferred with the guardians of the Romsey 
Union on the subject of his Lordship’s communi- 
cation of the 12th ult., respecting the sanitary 
state of the town, is, with the guardians, unani- 
mously of opinion that bringing the Public 
Health Act, 1858, into operation in this town, is 
unnecessary, the powers of the Nuisances Removal 
Act being already in efficient and satisfactory 
working.” 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
ROTHERHAM. 


Tuis unfortunate town had just made its escape 
from a deadly typhoidal attack, under which it had 
of late been suffering from well-known causes con- 
nected with its defective supply of water, and its 
hence uncleansed and filthy drains and sewers ; 
when a new and worse form of illness has mani- 
fested itself in an epidemical form. This new 
infliction is what an intelligent medical man, who 
is resident in the town, declares, from his expe- 
rience in tropical countries, to be a mild form of 
the terrible yellow fever. It is called epidemical 
jaundice. 

From a remarkable letter which this gentleman, 
Dr. Reed, has written to Dr. Ord, medical officer 
of the Metropolitan Board of Health, at the special 
request of Dr. Ord, who had visited the town, but 
failed to see Dr. Reed, with whom he was anxious 
to have a consultation on the subject, it appears 
that the general health of the community at 
Rotherham is deplorable. Dr. Reed speaks of 
“the extraordinary prevalence of severe neuralgic 
affections, dysenteries, liver complaints, and nu- 
merous distressing and incurable dyspeptic dis- 
eases, besides that obscure continuance of ailment 
which is called ‘ill-health,’ and from which no 
resident is exempt.” All of these he attributes 
to one and the same cause. 

The very complexion of the “ healthy,” if they 
can be so called, he describes as “sallow, or of a 
peculiar insipid tawny white, which presents to a 
stranger a very striking and singular appearance,” 
strongly resembling the general aspect of the 
inhabitants of unhealthy tropical towns. Some- 
times the visage is stained of different hues ; and in 
some few cases it is even livid, while the flesh is 
found to pit on pressure; the muscles being soft, 
yielding, and elastic, with often an appearance of 
unhealthy fat, containing water in the cellular 
membrane. The young in years are old and 
wrinkled, and even children have an aged appear- 
ance. The general mortality of Rotherham is 
shown from the official returns to be no less than 
44 in 1,000; and the deaths are more numerous 
than the births, which are falling off; so that it is 
only by immigration that the population is kept 
up. The havoc committed by epidemic cholera, 
says Dr. Reed, “is as nothing compared with the 
slow and gradual destruction from our poisonous 
sewers in their work of depopulation here.” 

Dr. Reed conceives that besides a fuller supply 
of water, and a thorough cleansing of drains and 
sewers, “a sweeping alteration in the whole of the 
sanitary police” is requisite to the establishment 
of an improved state of health in Rotherham. 





HANLEY SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE annual meeting of this institution was 
held on the 23rd ult., in the Town Hall, Hanley. 
The productions of the advanced students, and of 
those who gained prizes in the recent examination, 
were exhibited as usual, and attracted a good deal 
of attention. Among the articles exhibited was a 
collection of modelling designs, including the 
models of the jugs and cups and saucers which 
won the prizes offered by Alderman Copeland. 
The report expressed the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee with the advancement made by the students 
under the able teaching of the master, Mr. Carter. 
The trustees had become p2rsonally responsible 
for the paying off of the mortgage debt of 1,000/7, 





this month, although from 3007. to 400/. deficient 
in funds. The master’s report stated that, on 
examination of the works executed during the year, 
twenty-eight medals had been awarded; and that 
twenty works had been selected for the national 
competition. The receipts, according to the 
financial report, amounted to 130/. less than the 
expenditure, which was 3877. Alderman Cope- 
land occupied the chair, and he and various other 
gentlemen addressed the meeting, including Mr. 
S. Child, who, in reference to the special manu- 
factures of the district, said: —Perhaps no manufac- 
tures could be traced back to so early a period as 
works in clay. No doubt other manufactures were 
also of ancient date : they had heard of workers in 
metals, forgers of swords, and makers of musical 
instruments ; but they had passed away with the 
fashion thereof ; whereas even the sun-dried bricks 
of Egypt existed to this day. The records of 
Assyria were brought to light; and Layard and 
others had found in the palace of Sennacherib 
2,000 examples of clay books, giving the history 
of Assyria. He believed that in China the manu- 
facture in clay could be traced back 2,000 years, 
butin this country it was of comparatively recent 
introduction. After a brief allusion to Brindley, 
whom the speaker said he might almost term the 
inventor of canals, he remarked that not many 
years ago articles of earthenware were imported 
into this country from France; but a change took 
place; a man of genius arose, who was born at 
Burslem. That man had great talents: he could 
see perhaps further than his neighbours: he made 
great discoveries in the chemical composition of 
the materials; and no doubt had a taste to see 
that a great advance might be made in the artistic 
form and the quality of the articles produced in 
this neighbourhood. That man sought for the 
best talent the country could produce. After 
Flaxman failed in obtaining the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy, he was employed by Josiah 
Wedgwood, who greatly extended the fame of 
the Potteries; and whose memory he trusted 
would be honoured by all then present attending 
the inauguration which was to take place on the 
following day. Wedgwood well deserved his 
fame: he prospered in his undertaking; and in 
his prosperity that of the neighbourhood had 
largely participated. But, he might observe, how- 
ever intelligent Wedgwood might have been, 
whatever plans he might have had, he could not 
have stood alone. He might have had a head to 
conceive and a desire to execute the works which 
had made his name famous; but without such 
men as Flaxman, intelligent artists and clever 
workmen, they should not have had to celebrate 
such an occasion as they were about to do on the 
morrow. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ipswich.—The church of St. Lawrence, Ipswich, 
has been re-opened. This is the second time 
within a few years that the parishioners have 
effected improvements in their church. The first 
alteration consisted in the removal of the gallery 
which blocked up the chancel arch, in replacing 
the high pews of the chancel with benches, and in 
inserting the east window, given by Mr. F. Fish, 
in memory of his wife. Those just completed by 
the builder, Mr. H. Luff, from the plans of Mr. 
R. M. Phipson, the architect, are much more ex- 
tensive. The former alterations were confined to 
the chancel. The nave has now been divested of 
its plaster ceiling, and a roof of stained fir takes 
its place. This roof is supported by principals 
which spring from stone corbels, executed by Mr. 
Frewer, of Ipswich. The old pews have been 
supplanted by pine benches merely varnished and 
polished. A passage has been made on either side 
of the centre benches, which take up the greater 
part of the nave; and parallel to the north and 
south walls are two rows of stall benches, orna- 
mented at intervals with carved poppy-heads. The 
organ-gallery has been done away with, and the 
new organ has been placed on a platform raised a 
foot or two above the fioor of the church ; in front 
of it being the choristers’ benches. The nave is 
lighted by gas branches of blue and gold. The 
chancel is lighted by two brass standards, each 
with twenty lights, to match the altar-rails, The 
vestry has been enlarged, and an entrance made 
from the churchyard, The brickwork of the east 
gable of the nave has been faced with flint, and 
a stone cross surmounts it. The whole alterations 
have cost something like 1,000/. 

Bungay (Suffolk).—The first portion of the 
contemplated restoration of St. Mary’s Church 
is now completed. On examination it was found 
that the north side, which is of about the four- 
teenth century, had suffered much from the ravages 
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of time; and the mullions of the window, being 
chiefly of a soft stone, had been in many places 
so much worn away as to become almost danger- 
ous. The mullions and tracery of these windows 
have been restored with Bath stone. The old 
glass also has been removed, and the centre light 
of each window has been filled in with painted 
glass: the subjects of five of them illustrate the 
leading events in our Saviour’s life ; viz., the Birth, 
Baptism, Last Supper, Crucifixion, and Resurrec- 
tion; the side lights being filled in with cathedral 
tinted glass, with a white border. The tracery of 
the windows contains in each of the compartments 
separate designs ; these being the flowers of differ- 
ent nationalities, and intended to commemorate 
the Industrial Exhibition of 1862, at which the 
subjects before named were purchased. Thesixth 
is a memorial window, the painted glass for which 
was presented by Mr. Richard Mann, of Bungay, 
and other members of his family. The subjects 
of this window illustrate the acts of mercy— 
“Hungry and ye fed me,” “ Thirsty and ye gave 
me drink,” “Naked and ye clothed me,” “A 
stranger and ye took me in;” and the compart- 
ments are filled in with monograms and varied 
designs. Two windows in the north porch which 
had been blocked up for many years have been 
restored and glazed, as also the stone seats, the 
bases of the columns, and the four columns sup- 
porting the four corners of the porch. The north 
side of the interior of the church was covered with 
a thick coating of white plaster, the accumulation 
of several years; and round the mural tablets, 
which are numerous and ancient, the old-fashioned 
plan of painting a deep black line, to make the 
monuments stand out more prominent, also ex- 
isted. This and the plaster were removed, and in 
doing so some discoveries were made. Around 
each of the windows was discovered an arch of 
stone, very deeply moulded, and terminating at 
the basis in hexagonal stops, with splays running 
the whole width of the window: these arches 
were much disfigured and broken. They have 
been restored. A gallery has been removed, thus 
exhibiting the whole proportion of the aisle; and 
open seats for about thirty persons occupy the 
place where the stairs leading to this gallery 
stood. The north and west approaches to the 
church have also been lowered, and the accumula- 
tion of soil against the walls has been removed. 
The total cost of the repairs, &c., has been about 
4002. ; and the work has been carried on by a com- 
mittee, with the incumbent and the churchwar- 
dens. The painted glass in the five windows was 
executed by Mr. Gibbs, of London; ard the stone- 
work was entrusted to Mr. Henry Nursey ; and 
the glazing to Mr. S. Redgrave, both of Bungay. 

Nottingham.—St. Luke’s Church has been con- 
secrated. The edifice has been erected from the 
plans and under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
Jalland, of Nottingham, architect. It is a plain, 
unpretending structure, built of Bulwell stone, 
having Derbyshire stone dressings to the doors, 
windows, buttresses, and strings, and carved into 
heads and bosses at the springing of the arches. 
The style is Early English. The roof internally is 
an open one, exhibiting timbers stained and var- 
nished. The internal dimensions are in length 
72 feet 6 inches, exclusive of the apse: it has a 
vestry and a steeple at the east end; and the 
width of the church is 55 feet 6 inches. The 
aisles are paved diamondways with black and red 
tiles; and the seats, which are of deal, stained 
and varnished, contain sittings for about 900 per- 
sons, half of which are free. The sum of 4,500/. 
has been expended upon the site and building. 
Mr. Dennett was the contractor. 

Prior’s Marston (Warwickshire).—A faculty 
has been obtained for restoring and reseating the 
parish church by subscription. At present it is 
contemplated to reseat the body of the church, re- 
roof the nave, and partially rebuild the south wall 
and porch with new windows. If sufficient funds 
be provided the north aisle will be rebuilt. The 
chancel is new, having been erected at the expense 
of Earl Spencer. Messrs. Elliott & G. Lilley are 
the builders, and Mr. N. Joyce (Spragg & 
Joyce), of Stafford, is the architect. 

Old Whittington (Derbyshire).—The new church 
for the parish of Old Whittington has been opened 
by the Bishop of Lichfield. The accommodation 
in the old church having been found inadequate, a 
new church was proposed ; and a fund having been 
raised in 1861, several architects were invited to 
furnish designs in competition; and that by 
Messrs. Giles and Brookhouse, of Derby, was 
finally adopted. The tender of Mr. J. W. Thomp- 
son, of Derby, builder, was accepted for the erec- 
tion of the edifice. The church consists of nave, 
north and south aisles, with chancel: on either 


the former being enclosed with a rich traceried 
wood screen. The tower, situate at the south- 
west angle, forms a porch containing the principal 
entrance, and is surmounted by a broach stone 
spire about one hundred feet in height. The 
walls are faced with Wingerworth stone, relieved 
by white stone dressings. The high-pitched roofs 
are formed with principals containing traceried 
spandrils and curved ribs supported on stone cor- 
bels, the whole of the exposed wood-work being 
stained. The sittings (600) are all open and 
free: they are of deal stained and varnished, and 
formed with sloped backs and seats. The chancel 
floor is laid with ornamental tiles, made by Mr. 
Whetstone, of Coalville, Leicester : those of the 
aisles are laid in red, blue, and buff tiles, in dia- 
mond pattern. The church has been warmed 
with hot water. The style of the edifice is Geo- 
metrical Gothic, and the cost is not expected to 
exceed 2,2007. The east window has been filled 
with a design in stained glass by Warrington, of 
London, presented by Miss Smith, of Beauchief 
Hall, who laid the first stone, and Miss Smith of 
Leek (late Dunston Hall). 

Birmingham.—The new Congregational Chapel 
in the Lozells has been opened. The chapel, 
which is built of brick, is situate in Wheeler- 
street. The general style is Italian. In front 
there is a portico formed by four pilasters, which, 
surmounted by Corinthian capitals, support a semi- 
circular arch. In the interior there are two gal- 
leries, one of which is ten and the other twenty 
feet from the ground floor. Each end of the 
chapel is circular, thus giving it the appearance 
of being oval. The internal dimensions are 80 by 
53 feet. Seats are provided for 1,200 persons, 
400 being on the ground floor, 500 in the lower 
gallery, and 300 in the upper gallery; but with 
standing room, there is accommodation for 1,500. 
In the arrangement of the ground floor chairs are 
substituted for pews, and the floor is covered with 
carpet to facilitate kneeling during prayer. 
Owing to the circular form of the chapel, and the 
absence of columns, there is in every part an un- 
interrupted view of the pulpit. The building is 
supplied with Muir’s patent four-point ventila- 
tors; is heated by Haden with warm air ; and is 
lighted by twelve small gaseliers pendant from 
the ceiling, and by brackets under the galleries. 
There is no organ. Messrs. Poulton & Wood- 
man, of Reading, were the architects: Mr. F. D. 
Johnson, of Birmingham, was the local and super- 
intending architect ; and Mr. Bennett, of Lozells, 
was the builder. The cost of the building is about 
3,500/., of which there have been raised upwards of 
2,5002. 

Liverpool.—St. John’s Wesleyan Chapel, situate 
in Prince’s Park, has been opened for Divine ser- 


The stonework is principally of Yorkshire shod- 
ders, with Cheshire dressings. In extreme inside 
length the chapel is 89 feet long by 39 feet 6 inches 
wide; and consists of a nave, two transepts, an 
organ gallery, and transept galleries. The roof is 
an open timber one, stained and varnished. There 
is an organ, made by Willis, of London; and at 
the west end there has been placed a stained glass 
window, the gift of Mr.Farnworth, of Liverpool, 
commissioned by that gentleman from France. 
The chapel is capable of holding 1,000 persons, 
250 free. The foundation stone was laid in October, 
1861; and the entire cost of the edifice, it is 
understood, will amount to nearly 7,000/.——The 
extensive cemetery at Anfield Park comprises 
about 87 acres, besides 43 acres outside, which 
also belongs to the burial board. The principai 
entrance-gate is situate at the angle of junction 
of Mere-lane with Priory-road, Anfield-road, and 
close by Leigh-terrace. This gateway, says tho 
Albion, in describing the cemetery, is divided in 
the middle by a tall clock-tower, of Gothic archi- 
tecture. On each side there is a gatehouse, which, 
as well as the posts and clock-tower, are con 
structed of red sandstone, and all of them present 
kindred architectural features. From this en- 
trance-gate a straight, wide, level avenue leads 
east to the chapel belonging to the Church of 
England. In almost immediate proximity to this 
gate, a wide level avenue curves off to the right 
hand, which, sweeping past the registrar’s house 
and offices, leads south-eastward to the Non-con- 
formist burying-ground and its chapel. Starting 
from the same point, in an opposite direction, a 
similarly-curved avenue leads north-eastward to 
the Roman Catholic burying-ground and chapel. 
The group of building which constitutes the re- 
gistrar’s house and burial-board offices is Tudor 
in style. Each of the three chapels externally 
presents features of a similar character. They 
are all of the Pointed Ecclesiastical style, and 
each is ornamented by a tall spire, all of them 


vice. The chapel is in the Early English style. | 


being built of the red sandstone already spoken 
of. At each end of the Church of England chapel 
workmen are busy in the building of a range of 
catacombs, which, when completed, will group less 
or more in combination with the chapel, and so, 
in a great measure, change the architectural 
arrangement of the composition. The chapel here 
referred to is larger than either of the other two. 
It is seated for the accommodation of 400 per- 
sons. The ranges of catacombs, which contain 
a ground and a sunk story, are capacious 
and well arranged. Each range is divided into 
two portions, those nearest to the Church of Eng- 
laud chapel being designed for the reception of 
the bodies of members of that church; while the 
northern half of the north range is intended for 
Roman Catholics, and the southern half of the 
south range for Non-conformists; the different 
divisions of these ranges of catacombs being thus 
placed in nearest contiguity with the chapels to 
which they respectively belong. The cemetery 
has been acquired and laid out at a cost of nearly 
190,000/.; of which between 50,0007. and 60,0007. 
were expended on the site, inclosing, and drain- 
ing ; 20,0002. to 30,0007. in preparing and laying 
out the surface ; and 13,000/. in building the three 
chapels, 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Alban’s Church.—A stained glass window 
has been erected in the north aisle of St. Alban’s 
Church, in memory of the late Mrs. Nield. The 
window consists of three lights and tracery, and is 
of the Decorated period. The subjects represented 
are “ The Resurrection of our Lord,” “The Rais- 
ing of Dorcas,” and “The Raising of Jairus’s 
Daughter.” 

Powick Church.—Some windows have just been 
erected in this church; one at the east end of 
the chancel, also a south Decorated window and 
two north Early English lights, all within the 
altar rails. The windows are by Messrs. Lavers 
& Barraud, of London. Seven incidents in the 
life of our Lord are the subjects of the east 
window. The south and north lights contain 
respectively the calling of St. Peter and his release 
from prison, and the figures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. The ground-work of all is of mosaic 
character. The tie-beams of the chancel interfere 
considerably with the effect of the window, but 
it was found impossible to remove them, except at 
greater cost than that of a new roof. 

Bath Abbey.—The proposal to place a stained 
glass window in this abbey, in memory of Bishop 
Carr, formerly rector of Bath, has been favourably 
received, and the committee have already received 
encouraging promises of support. 
| Battlefield Church, Salop.—The old window at 
| the east end of the choir of this church was, at the 
re-opening, filled with ordinary house glassing, 
with some few fragments from an old window, 
long demolished, interspersed. Of the old glass 
sufficient remained to show that the life of St. 
John the Baptist was the subject treated. As it 
was impossible from such slight materials to restore 
the window, the subject of it being also inappro- 
priate, a new window, illustrative of events in the 
life of St. Mary Magdalene, to whom the church 
is dedicated, was decided upon, and the commission 
was intrusted to Messrs. Lavers & Barrawd, of 
London, by Lady Brinckman. As the window is 
of five lights, and like the church of Perpendicular 
character, five principal events in the life of St. 
Mary Magdalene have been selected for illustra- 
tion; viz., “‘ Mary at the Feet of Jesus,”_“* Wash- 
ing the Saviour’s Feet with her Tears,” “ Follow- 
ing Jesus bearing His Cross,” “The three Maries 
going to the Sepulchre,” and “ Jesus appearing to 
Mary in the Garden after his Crucifixion.” These 
subjects are surmounted by canopies, and the 
space above and below is filled with varied compo- 
sitions of emblematic floriated work. The centre 
picture, that of Christ bearing his cross, is 
relatively elevated. The small compartments in 
the head of the window are filled with figures of 
prophets and evangelists, on blue ground, and 
floriated work on ruby. This completes the 
series of stained glass windows in the church; 
twelve large and one smaller windows having been 
previously filled at the expense of her ladyship by 
the same artists. Lady Brinckman continues her 
restoration work, the latest advance being the 
restoration of the tower parapet and pinnacles, 
She has added a stained glass window, by Mr. 
Evans, of Shrewsbury, to the mortuary chapel, 
adjoining the church. A parsonage has also been 
erected, and improvements generally effected. 
Bosley Church.—A memorial window has just 
been inserted in the south side of Bosley Church, 
executed by Messrs. Edmundson & Sons, of Man- 
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chester, for the late Earl of Harrington, of 
Elvaston Castle, near Derby, the landed proprietor. 
The expense of it has been contributed to by per- 
sonal friends and the tenantry of Gawsworth and 
Bosley. The window is disposed in four pictorial 
spaces, the centre and principal of which is occu- 
pied by an illustration of the parable of the 
“Good Samaritan.” The four minor pictures 
illustrate four acts of Christian charity, namely, 
“Feeding the Hungry,” “Clothing the Naked,” 
“ Visiting the Sick,” and “ Giving Drink to the 
Thirsty.” In the spaces above the pictures the 
sacred monogram, “I.H.S.” is introduced with 
the “ Alpha” and “ Omega,”—the First and the 
Last ; and in the apex of the window is a figure 
of an angel bearing a scroll, inscribed “ Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo.” At the base of the window the 
armorial bearings of the deceased are emblazoned 
with the inscription. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Sevenoaks.—A public meeting has been held, 
and a provisional committee appointed, with the 
view of forming a water company for the supply 
of Sevenoaks. 

Worcester.—A new recreation-hall has been 
erected and opened at the County Lunatic Asylum 
at Powick. The old hall, which was formerly used 
as the chapel, was so confined in its proportions 
that it had become quite inadequate to the accom- 
modation of a largely-increased number of 
patients to participate, at the same time, in that 
diversion of the mind by amusements, which has 
80 beneficial an influence in alleviating and pro- 
moting the cure of insanity. In consequence, 
Mr. Rowe, the county surveyor, was instructed to 
prepare plans for the erection of a new one, which 
should provide the increased amount of accom- 
modation necessary. Messrs. Wood & Son have 
erected the building. The room is about 70 feet 
by 43 feet wide, having a semicircular ribbed roof 
proportionately high, the springings of which are 
supported by pilasters, At one end is a recess, 
fitted up with a stage and other appliances, for 
the purpose of giving dramatic or other enter- 
tainments; and at the opposite end is a gallery, 
which affords additionalaccommodation if required. 
About 500 can be conveniently seated. 

Aberystwyth.—A new company is being formed 
for the purpose of erecting a promenade and land- 
ing pier. The Local Improvement Commissioners 
have unanimously agreed to give every facility to 
the carrying out of the project. The next step is 
to obtain the consent of the Admiralty; and the 
company will be then registered under the provi- 
sions of the Limited Liability Act, and the works 
proceeded with. The proposed pier will be con- 
structed of iron, and the design is ornamental. At 
the lower end of Pier-street an entrance will be 
erected, having a pagoda roof, surmounted by a 
flag-staff. The roadway will be supported by cast- 
iron pillars fastened in the rock below and the 
whole will be surmounted by a light iron balus- 
trade. At the extreme end another small build- 
ing is to be erected. It will be built exactly in a 
line northward with Pier-street, about 250 yards 
to the sea, and will be 15 feet wide and 12 feet 
4, inches above high-water mark. It will be simi- 
lar to the one lately erected at Deal. The Com- 
pany’s engineer is Mr. E. Birch, of Westminster. 
A similar scheme is in contemplation at Llan- 
dudno, North Wales, plauned by Messrs, Wyatt & 
Metcalfe, of Westminster. 

Turnditch (Derby).—Througt. the exertions of 
the incumbent and inhabitants a fund is being 
raised to erect anew parsonage. A sum having 
been collected, it was determined, says the 
Derby Advertiser, at once to proceed with the 
building; and the contract of Messrs. W. & C. 
Bridgart, of Derby, was accepted, from designs 
furnished by Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, archi- 
tects. Half an acre of land has been given by the 
Right Hon. Lord Scarsdale for the site, which 
commands an extensive view. His lordship has 
also laid the foundation stone. 

Burton.— The foundation-stone of the new 
bridge in place of the very old one built by the 
monks of Benton Abbey in Saxon times, has just 
been laid. The new bridge is to be a stone struc- 
ture, consisting of thirty-two arches; and the 
width of the carriage road is to be 20 feet, besides 
two footpaths. 

Sheffield.—In their report, the directors of the 
new Victoria Hotel state that the building is 
completed. The special foundations, which the 
nature of the site had rendered necessary, had 
been put in by Messrs. Craven, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hadfield (the company’s architect), 


Fowler, C.E. The hotel has been built by Messrs. 
Chadwick. The stables, which it had been de- 
cided to erect, would be completed by the end 
of March. The cost of the hotel and stables 
had involved an outlay larger than the subscribed 
capital. 

Doncaster.—The Town Council have at length 
taken a decisive step towards a further improve- 
ment in the markets. The vacant space lying be- 
tween the Corn Exchange and the road known as 
the Back-lane, comprising an area of 1,870 square 
yards, is forthwith to be converted into a covered 
market for the sale of wool during the season, and 
at other times for the sale of sheep, for which pur- 
pose portable pens will be provided. The roof will 
be similar to that of the Corn Exchange, sup- 
ported by cast-iron pillars and girders, and glazed 
at the top. The side next the Back-lane, and also 
the one adjoining the property of Mr. Rhodes, will 
be built up; the others being left open, with the 
exception of an iron palisade and a gate fronting 
the Corn Market. The cost of the whole is esti- 
mated to approach nearly 2,000/. When com- 
pleted, it is purposed to have pens for the sale of 
cattle and sheep in the Parsonage-yard ; and other 
works affording extended accommodation will be 
commenced. 

Rotherham.—At the usual meeting of the local 
board, a letter was read from Mr. James Yates, of 
Oakwood House, in reference to the proposed sup- 
ply of water to the town, in which he observed 
that as many difficulties arose in reference thereto 
he would suggest the following scheme for the 
consideration of the board :—That a filter should 
be formed in the bed of the river, or in land now 
unoccupied and partially excavated near the 
works, with such arrangements as to allow the 
present pumps to lift the water from it, and at 
the same time force it through the present pipes 
into an additional reservoir at Boston Castle or at 
Moorgate. This letter had been forwarded to 
Mr. Lawson, C.E., who, reporting upon it, ex- 
pressed an opinion that the plan proposed by Mr. 
Yates would be exceedingly inconvenient, com- 
plicated, and unsatisfactory in its working. The 
board decided to inform Mr. Yates that his plan 
was considered impracticable. 

Wearmouth.— A loan of 100,0007. has been 
granted by the Loan Commissioners for the con- 
templated dock extension on the Wear. 

Leith.—The new graving dock, just finished at 
Leith, has been publicly opened. This dock is of 
large dimensions, being 380 feet in length and 
70 feet in breadth, and is spacious enough to 
accommodate vessels of the largest tonnage. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 6th inst.), at the House, in 
Conduit-street. 

The chair was taken by the president, Mr. 
Blashill. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
members of the Association: — Mr. Parsons, 
Admiral-terrace, Pimlico; Mr. B. Fietcher, jun., 
28, Great George-street, Westminster; and Mr. 
H. A. Reeves. 

The President announced that, since the last 
meeting, arrangements had been completed for 
forming a class in connexion with architectural 
examination ; and that certain rules had been 
agreed to by the committee for its government. 
Members joining the class would be called upon 
for the payment of a small fee (five shillings each), 
to defray the necessary expenses, which it was 
hoped would not be objected to. ‘The class would 
be conducted under the president and vice-pre- 
sident, and the secretaries would be the honorary 
secretaries of the class of design (Mr. E. J. Tarver 
and Mr. L. W. Ridge). It was considered by the 
committee most desirable to invite the assistance 
of Mr. Tarver, whose experience in the class of 
design was considerable. The President con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that a large number 
of members would avail themselves of the class, 
which he believed would be found most useful, 
especially to those who desired to pass the archi- 
tectural examination with advantage to them- 
selves and credit to the Association. 

Mr. R. Phéné Spiers then read an elaborate 
notice, illustrated with diagrams, entitled “The 
Architecture of Napoleon IIL.” and which had 
mainly reference: to the rapid development of 
Parisian improvements since the accession of the 
present Emperor. 

At the conclusion a brief discussion ensued, 
which terminated in a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Spiers for his paper. 





who previously took the advice of Mr. John 


class of design would be an oriel window, or bay 
window with shutters; and that, at the meeting on 
the 20th inst., a paper would be read by Mr. R, 
O. Harris ; the subject Gothic Woodwork. 





Books Received. 

The Law of Art Copyright: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendix. By E. M. UnprErpown, 
Esq., of Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Crockford, Wellington-street, Strand, 
1863. 

TuIs isa useful and trustworthy compendium of 
the various Acts relating to engraving, sculpture, 
designs, paintings, drawings, and photographs ; 
and copyright, national and international. The 
appendix contains the evidence communicated to 
the Society of Arts on piracy of works of art, and 
forms for the use of artists, &c. There is also a 
table of cases cited. The work is dedicated, by 
permission, to the Lord Chancellor. 

The Act protecting painters, draughtsmen, and 
photographers, is that which has just been added 
to the statutes securing to the authors and 
originators of works of art the copyright in their 
productions. This is a new and important step 
towards the completion and perfection of the 
series of parliamentary enactments on the subject 
of art-copyright. From the time of Hogarth, who 
caused the first Bill to be proposed, as remarked 
by Mr. Underdown, these statutes had gradually 
extended and facilitated the remedies of engravers, 
designers, and sculptors, against piracy, but had 
strangely omitted the right of painters as such, 
and only affected them as designers or painters of 
dioramas. Nor did they, on the other hand, 
secure the public from the frauds of copyists and 
imitators ; nor from the results of some question- 
able practices of artists themselves in repeating 
works already disposed of, and of signing those 
which they had not executed. The criminal law 
also gave but little protection, as it had been de- 
cided that the affixing a false name to a picture 
was not a forgery. 

The Act which forms the foundation of the 
present work seems to provide against most of 
these frauds; but the whole question cannot yet 
be considered settled. What is wanted is that the 
numerous Acts now in existence should be made 
to give place to one clear and comprehensive Act; 
in which, moreover, the claims of architects, as 
we have before now urged, should not be over- 
looked. Mr, Underdown’s volume is opportune. 





Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature, 
Hux ey, F.R.S. 
Garden. 1863. 

Mr. Huxtey, with an enthusiasm which every 

one must admire, however much differing from 

him in some of his conclusions, styles his present 
and favourite subject “the question of questions 
for mankind,—the problem which underlies all 
others, and is more deeply interesting than any 
other,—the ascertainment of the place which man 
occupies in nature, and of his relations to the 
universe of things.” But admitting that the 

“‘ Nosce teipsum” is the most important of all 

subjects to man; this significant emblazonment 

on the gates of ancient temples, when comprehen- 
sively and rightly understood, comprises much 
more than Mr. Huxley appears to accord to it. 

The origin of man, whether from apes or from 

dust, is a minor question altogether by comparison 

with the capabilities and destinies of his nature; 
and the author of the “ Vestiges of Creation ” took 

a more comprehensive view of this great question 

when he included within its limits, not only man’s 

origin, whether in the womb of nature, or in that 
of his own more immediate parent, but also 
his prospects, as an inhabitant of the planet of 
which, at present, he is the head. That author, at 
all events, did not overlook the possibility that 
man, as he at present exists, is not the highest 
form of human development,—that just as it has 
been supposed that the ape tribe are, as it were, 
the foctus of mankind, still unborn into manhood; 
so may man be but the maturing infant on its 
way to a second birth, into a higher life upon this 
planet even than human life,—a life, may it not 
be, of such Divine grandeur that we can as yet 
have little or no conception of its glory, as the 
crown of all creation? These, let us hasten 
to observe, are not quite the terms in which the 
author of the “ Vestiges” speaks of such a possi- 
bility ; but what he suggests is indicative of just 
such a splendid destiny for man, even upon those 
principles of development which are so repulsive 
in their uature tothe mindsof many. That there 
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phase of the “ Vestiges” doctrine, whatever there 
may be as to the retrospective, seems to be evident 
enough, in many such passages as those allusive to 
‘* the whole creation groaning and travailing toge- 
ther in pain until now,” that a new birth is to be 
accomplished, at “the restitution of all things,” 
from a lost state of perfection which once existed on 
this planet, and which is again to exist, at the 
second and final coming (in man) of Him into 
the likeness of whose “glorious body ” those who 
are alive at his coming shall “suddenly” have 
their “ vile bodies” changed. Here is an organic 
and physiological “ development,”—and by a spe- 
cial law of spiritual election, at least, if not by 
that of natural selection,—of which Mr. Huxley, 
perhaps, has little dreamt as yet ; and this, let us 
suggest to him, is far more like “the question of 
questions for mankind,” than the particular phase 
of it which alone he has yet discussed. The Lord of 
Life can raise up “sons” from the “ dust,”—from 
the very “stones,”—far less from the inferior or 
foetal orders of animal life; but the grand and 
prospective question is, what ave these “sons of 
God,” for whom “the creature waiteth,” and who 
are to be “manifested” on the face of this very 
planet, which they are destined to “inherit” as 
“ heirs,” and no longer to pass from as “ pilgrims ?” 
and how may we attain to such sonship, or 
“hasten ” its coming ? 

Reverting, however, to Mr. Huxley’s support 
of Darwin’s doctrine, we may quote a passage or 
two, from his present work, which shall more or 
less summarise his ideas to such of our readers as 
may not as yet know much of these crude germs, 
as we must call them (and as we doubt not Mr. 
Huxley himself regards them), of this peculiar 
doctrine of the origin and nature of man. 

**On all sides I shall hear the cry,—‘ We are men and 
women, not a mere better sort of apes, a little longer in 
the legs, more compact in the foot, and bigger in brain 
than your brutal chimpanzees and gorillas.* The power 
of knowledge, the conscience of good and evil—the piti- 
ful tenderness of human affections, raise us out of all real 
fellowship with the brutes, however closely they may 
seem to approximate us.’ To this I can only reply that 
the exclamation would be most just, and would have my 
own entire sympathy, if it were only relevant. But it is 
not I who seek to base man’s dignity upon his great toe, 
or insinuate that we are lost if an ape has a hippocampus 
minor. On the contrary, I have done my best to sweep 
away this vanity. I have endeavoured to show that no 
absolute structural line of demarcation, wider than that 
between the animals which immediately succeed us in 
the scale, can be drawn between the animal world and 
ourselves ; and I may add the expression of my belief that 
the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is equally 
futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and of 
intellect begin to germinate in lower forms of life. At 
the same time no one is more strongly convinced than I 
am of the vastness of the gulph between civilized man 
and the brutes; or is more certain that whether from 
them or not he is assuredly not of them. No one is less 
disposed to think lightly ofthe present dignity, or despair- 
ingly of the future hopes, of the only consciously intelli- 
gent denizen of this world.” 

This last remark we must, in justice to Mr. 
Huxley, specially allude to, as indicative of some- 
thing like a prospective glance after al], as well 
as a retrospective ; but we are not aware that he 
has ever contemplated anything like such a dis- 
tinct organic and physiological development of 
man’s whole nature on the tace of the earth as we 
have just indicated. 

In respect to the much-mooted “ hippocampus 
minor ” question, we may here observe that there 
is a circumstance in connexion with the organiza- 
tion and development of the great brain which no 
one seems to have kept clearly in view in course 
of the discussion on this question. The great 
brain, as Tiedemann and other anatomists have 
demonstrated, is developed from before back- 
wards; and what is called the middle lobe in fact 
originates in a great fold forward, from behind, of 
the cerebral membrane; so that the middle or 
lower lobe is in one sense the true posterior extre- 
mity of the great brain: a rough idea of this 
(apart, of course, from the crural radiations) may 
be had by folding a pillow, for example, so that 
one end shall underlie the remainder : this under- 
lying end is comparable to what is called the 
middle lobe, which is, therefore, the true posterior 
extremity of the great brain, as opposed to the 
anterior extremity. It is not for us here to 
point out how such a fact may be brought to bear 
upon the great hippocampus minor question: we 
would merely suggest that it ought to be kept 
more distinctly in view than it appears as yet to 
have been. 

Mr. Huxley’s opinion as regards the antiquity 
of man may be gathered from the following pas- 
sage: “*The fossil remains of man hitherto dis. 





* By the way, in the dread procession of skeletons 
which constitutes the frontispiece to Mr. Huxley’s book, 
it is quite clear that neither the skeleton of the gorilla, 
nor that of the chimpanzee, is by any means so like that 
of man as the skeleton of the gibbon which he places at 
the tail of the procession.—Ep. B. 


covered do not seem to me to take us appreciably 
nearer to that lower pithecoid form by the modifi- 
cation of which he has, probably, become what he 
is.” The exceedingly ancient skulls lately found, 
in other words, he thinks, do not indicate any- 
thing like the discovery of “the missing link” 
between man and the ape tribes. And indeed, if the 
doctrine of the “ Vestiges ” be taken, that nature 
can retrograde as well as progress, how are we to 
know, even had these skulls denoted the existence 
of arace decidedly lower than the human, that 
that race was not a degradation or a retrograda- 
tion, or falling away, from a still more ancient 
state of higher development, such as even the most 
highly civilized of modern human beings have not as 
yetre-attained? Moreover, as one may legitimately 
argue, ad homines,—or taking the Vestigian and the 
Darwinian doctrines for granted,—-why may not 
the ape tribes themselves be immediate or direct 
degradations or retrogradations of the human 
form, rather than immediate or nascent develop- 
ments of still lower organisms? There has been 
plenty of time, er hypothest,—there have been 
millions, billions, trillions of years, during which 
mankind may, on this hypothesis, have come to 
maturity, fallen off, or retrograded, and again 
progressed; and such cycles may, on such an 
hypothesis, have even been over and over again 
accomplished. In short, if we are to be allowed 
to open up the question of man’s origin at all, in 
the way the Darwinians and Vestigians have done, 
it is hard to say where we should, could, or must 
stop; especially since the facts and inferences as 
to the geological origin of granite seem to show 
that we have no trace whatever of the actual 
foundation and origin of the solid crust of the 
globe ; the most ancient of all strata having pro- 
bably been long since melted down into fluid 
granite on which the still remaining strata float.* 





The Management of Steel. By Grorce Eps. 
London: W. Tweedie. 1863. 
Tue best answer we can give toa “ Working Man” 
who asks us how to temper without warping the 
tools he makes for himself is to point attention 





* It is interesting to observe, as we have done since 
the above was written, that the idea of Retrogression, to 
which we pointed attention in 1860, has just been started 
in the Ethnological Society, at its last meeting ; when it 
was suggested, in reference to the two ancient skulls which 
Mr. Huxley treats of in the work under notice, and also 
in reference to the vestiges from the drift, that, “ so far 
as such evidence goes, it might be inferred that there was 
a retrogression to apes from man, rather than a develop- 
ment of that from apes.’’ As this idea of retrogression is 
likely to react signally on the Darwinian and other theories 
of development, we hope we shall be excused for quoting 
from what was said on this subject in the Builder on 
24th March, 1860 (p. 190); especially as we there showed 
clearly that the theories both of development and retro- 
gression are of exceedingly ancient origin :— 

‘**Few are aware, we dare say, that the doctrine of 
Lamarck and the ‘ Vestiges,’ is as old as the time of 
Plato and the ancient Egyptians: yet the fact is easily 
proved. Let us first of all just glance at what the 
* Vestiges ’ theory comprises. In the first place, it com- 
prises the idea of a progression from lower to higher 
animal forms, not ending, probably, upwards, even with 
man, but ascending to some god-like shape not yet 
‘developed.’ Thus the author speaks of ‘ preparations 
for, and causes of, the possible development of higher 
types of humanity ;* the mundane economy being ‘ very 
wellas a portion of some greater phenomenon, therest of 
which has yet to be evolved;’ the present system being 
‘but a part of a whole, a stage in a Great Progress ;’ and 
‘the Redress isin reserve.’ Again, the ‘ Vestiges’ doc- 
trine comprises retrogression as well as progression: 
thus the author speaks of certain facts indicating ‘an 
unequivocal retrogression towards the type of the lower 
animals ;’ adding that ‘ we see nature alike willing to go 
back and to go forward.’ Keeping these points in view ; 
and also what is said generally of man—of ‘the adult 
Caucasian, the highest point yet attained in the animal 
scale,’—that ‘his organization passes through conditions 
generally resembling a worm, afish, areptile, a bird, and the 
lower mammalia, before it attains its specific maturity ;’ 
—let us now turn to the ancient books ascribed to Her- 
mes Trismegistus, which the sages of the Thebais, of 
Egypt, possessed ; which Iamblichus respectfully alludes 
to; and which Plato not only speaks of having seen, 
but appears to have been indebted to for some of his 
ideas in relation to the hermaphroditic or twofold nature 
of man, human and divine. An English translation, of 
old date, of some of these small books, exists in the 
National Library; and it is from one of these, on 
* Regeneration,’ that we quote :— 

‘They which are of creeping things [worms ?] are 
changed into those of watery things ; and those of things 
living in the water to those of things living upon the 
land, and airy ones; and are changed into men and 
human souls, that /ay hold of immortality, and are 
changed into daimons [genii, not ‘devils’”]. And so 
THEY GO oN into the sphere or region of the fired gods 
at<iceon ene And this is the most perfect glory of the soul. 
But the soul, entering into the body of man—for from one 
soul of the universe are all these souls, — if it con- 
tinue evil [if it do not progress into the region of the 
fixed gods, and there abide], shall neither taste immor- 
tality, nor be partaker of the Good; but, being drawn 
back the same way, it returneth into creeping things. And 
this is the condemnation of an evil soul. And the 
wickedness of a soul is its ignorance.’ 

Here is much more than a mere disjointed trace of an 
ancient doctrine of metempsychosis, more vast in its com- 
prehensiveness thau any other we have ever yet seen or 
heard of.’’ 





to this shilling’s-worth of information on the sub- 
ject. It is written by a practical man, and gives 
the result of personal experience in forging, hard- 
ening, tempering, and shrinking; also as to the 
case-hardening of iron. 





VARIORUM. 


“Tre Six Standards of Arithmetic: Standard 
2nd ; containing a Graduated Course of Exercises 
in Numeration, Addition, and Subtraction ; with 
Methods of Solving the Questions. By Walter 
McLeod, London: Longman & Co., 1863.” Mr. 
McLeod is Head Master of the Model School 
and Master of Method at the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, and author of several other 
arithmetical works. The series under notice is 
designed for the use of schools and families ; and 
from the simplification effected, it seems well 
adapted to the purpose in view. In an appendix 
is a note on the Roman notation which so much 
bothers the memory of every one, and for the re- 
freshment of which memory we shall quote this 
note, with the exception of a table connected 
with it :— 

*‘ In the early periods of the Roman Notation, four was 
written IIII, instead of IV; nine was written VIIII, 
instead of IX; forty was written XXXX, instead of 
XL, &c. 

Five hundred was originally written Ip, instead of D, 
and a thousand Clg, which was changed into M. The 
number Ig is increased in value ten times for every 9 
annexed. Thus, I9=500; I99=5000; In900=50,000,&c. 

The number Clg is increased in value ten times for 
every C and 9 prefixed and annexed to it. Thus, 
CIg=1,000; CCIO9g=10,000, &c. The letters Ip are not 
now in use. 

Among the Romans each I represented a finger; 
the whole hand spread out represented five. This 
character was afterwards written V. The letter X is 
merely two fives written one above the other; thus, (xX) 

C, the initial of Centum, the Latin for one hundred, 
was often written [: this character, cut in two, will leave 
L, fifty, for its lower half. 

M, the initial of Mille, the Latin for one thousand, was 
originally written Cig. The right hand portion of this 
character is Ip, which represents five hundred, and is now 
expressed by D.” 


Without recollection of this notation the dates on 
some Italian monuments are illegible. “ Re- 
ports of the Inspectors of Factories.” The reports 
of Mr. R. Baker and Mr. A. Redgrave for the 
half-year ending 3lst October, 1862, to the Home 
Secretary, have been issued in the shape of a small 
blue-book. It contains some interesting informa- 
tion as to the factory people of Lancashire and the 
relief fund distribution. In reference to the em- 
ployment of women in the factories, Mr. Baker 
says :— 


“© We complain of the low state of morality amongst the 
working classes, without remembering to what late hours 
the sexes are congregated, and to what influences they 
are exposed in going to and returning from work ; and 
that they are almost without moral supervision, and we 
will not see that female labour in factories, even though 
it may be necessary, is at variance with domestic teach- 
ing, and that for the sake of the wages which it brings 
everything that is good and holy in the female character 
is too often sacrificed. Happy, indeed, will it be for the 
manufacturing districts of England when every married 
woman having a family is prohibited working in any tex- 
tile works at all; for it is contrary to the course of all 
nature that mothers should have to deposit their nurslings 
with some friend or neighbour, or perhaps in some institu- 
tion established for that purpose, whilst they go out to 
work for the family living. We should then have less 
infantile convulsions, less of disease from Daffey’s Elixir 
and Godfrey’s Cordial, and perhaps fewer deaths to record. 
And happy will it also be when no females shall labour 
in any such works after six o’clock at night, and when 
every child in them shall be educated as a matter of course 
in conjunction with employment; when our young men 
may have leisure to betake themselves to night schools, 
and our young women to female guidance and instruc- 
tion. We could lay these propositions down as a broad 
principle to be kept, without violating any shred of class 
liberty, and without in any way interfering with the 
spirit of commercial enterprise, and society would be 
endlessly the better for it. They are the great and sacred 
principles of the Factory Acts, which, whilst they have 
conferred the highest benefits on the working classes, 
have neither diminished production nor lowered wages, 
but have increased doth ; and thus they commend them- 
selves not less for their beneficial than for their practical 
excellence.” 


Both Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Baker appear to do 
their work well. 








ones 
atiscellunen. 

DESTRUCTION OF A CuURCH BY Fire. — The 
fine old parish church at Westerleigh is now in 
ruins, from a fire which commenced, after Sunday 
service, in the roof, and communicated to the inte- 
rior. The tower and west end are comparatively 
uninjured. The cause of the fire is supposed to be 
the overheating of the pipe of one of the stoves, 
or the firing of some soot which had gathered near 
the roof, and the consequent ignition of some of 
the timber. We are indebted to the mildness of 
the winter much rather than to any teaching of 
experience for the comparative infrequency of such 
accidents this last season. 
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AncuITEcts’ Brnevorent Society. — On 
Wednesday afternoon this society, established in 
1850 for the relief of distressed members of the 
profession, held its annual meeting ; Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, R.A., in the chair. We will give par- 
ticulars next week. 

Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fins Arts.—At the meeting last week, Mr. F. Y. 
Hurlstone, President of the Society of British 
Artists, delivered an interesting lecture on satire 
and satirists. The lecturer gave a luminous ac- 
count of the genius of satire and the works of the 
great satirists of all countries, from the earliest 
times to the present ; as Horace, Juvenal, Terence, 
Swift, Byron, &c.; illustrating his remarks by 
numerous examples. 

TsE Drinkine Fountain MovemMent.—Two 
drinking fountains are to be erected, one at 
Peckham-rye-common, and the other in High- 
street, Peckham.—Mr. Joseph Betteley, of Stape- 
ley, near Nantwich, is about to present the 
inhabitants of Nantwich with a drinking fountain, 
manufactured at A. McDonald’s Polished Granite 
Works, Aberdeen, to be erected at the front of 
the Town-hall, The fountain is of polished granite, 
and was to be opened to the public on the 10th 
instant, the day of the Prince of Wales’s mar- 
riage. 

A Park For Finspury.—At a special meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works on Wednes- 
day in last week, Mr. Savage described the steps 
taken by the inhabitants of Finsbury in order to 
obtain that which they considered a public neces- 
sity. The original estimate had been 216,000/. 
for 300 acres: this was thought too much, and 
was afterwards reduced to 230 acres. Having 
failed in getting even this, it was proposed to have 
a park of 130 acres ; but on looking at the map he 
found that buildings had been erected on about 
twenty or thirty acres which, to save expense, he 
proposed to leave out, reducing the area to from 
86 to 100 acres, which could be had at a cost of 
under 100,0007. He then moved to the effect that 
the necessary proceedings should be taken by the 
board towards the formation of a public park in 
the northern suburbs, and defining the bounda- 
ries of the ground to be purchased. After a con- 
siderable discussion, on a division there appeared 
—for the original motion, 10; against, 10; the 
casting vote being given in favour of the original 
motion. 

LIGHT-HEADED Lap1Es.—A new feature in the 
application of gas to domestic purposes is said to 
be on the point of introduction here, says the 
American Gas-Light Journal. “ Fire-flies of gold 
and brillfants already sparkle upon the grace- 
ful white feathers and fresh green leaves that 
adorn the brows of some of our youthful queens. 
Clusters of diminutive gas-lights are now to spring 
from the elaborate tresses of beautiful matrons : 
the jets will issue from burners measuring a twen- 
tieth of an inch per hour, within transparent shades 
exquisitely cut, not larger than a cherry. The 
tubing is to be of solid gold, connected with a 
reservoir [a gasometer, we presume | of the same 
valuable metal, which is to lie concealed in the 
meshes of luxuriant hair behind the head! The 
pressure will be applied to the golden tank, which 
is supported by an elaborate back comb, the top 
of which forms a row of little gas-lights. Before 
entering the ball-room, the husband will ‘turn on 
the gas;’ light up his blushing bride; and usher 
her into her sphere of conquest; revolving, like 
her prototype, the moon, among the lesser lights 
around !” 

SCULPTURE AND THE Royat HortIcULTURAL 
Socrety.— Our readers will recollect that not long 
previously to his lamented death, the Prince Con- 
sort suggested opening this society’s garden at 
South Kensington for the reception and exhibition 
of works of sculpture, in the belief that, while for 
the time it would contribute to the decoration of 
the garden, it would also give a permanent im- 
petus to this branch of art. The council, in 
following out the course thus indicated, have made 
arrangements for holding an exhibition of sculp- 
ture in the garden during the months of May, 
June, and July in the present year; and have 
invited the Sculptors’ Institute to take the charge 
of the exhibition, with full power to decide upon 
the reception or rejection of the works, and all 
other details relating to the management. The 
Sculptors’ Institute have accepted the duty, and 
have appointed the following gentlemen to be a 
committee for the purpose, viz.:—H. Calder Mar- 
shall, R.A., H. Weeks, R.A., T. H. Foley, R.A, 
W. F. Woodington, and Edward B. Stephens. 
The Royal Horticultural Society have devoted a 
sum of 500/. for the purchase of one or more ap- 
proved works of high art which may be shown at 
the proposed exhibition. 











THE Barry Memoriat.—Mr. Foley has com- 
pleted the life-size model, in clay, of the late 
Sir Charles Barry, to be placed, when in marble, 
in the Houses of Parliament. The architect is 
sitting, dressed in a loose wrapper, aud con- 
templating a drawing-board held in the left hand, 
nearly upright, and resting on his knee. The right 
hand, hanging down in repose, holdsa pencil. The 
statue is broadly treated, and those who knew 
Sir Charles best are said to be well satisfied with 
the likeness. 

INTERESTING DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII.—We 
lately gave an account of the discovery of a mould, 
in the solidified ashes, of an ancient citizen of Pom- 
peii, whose “statue,” in all its natural propor- 
tions, and its native garb, was afterwards got by 
pouring plaster of Paris into the mould. A disco- 
very of even greater interest has since been made, 
in the moulds of two women, apparently a mother 
and daughter, in postures which mournfully record 
the anguish of their last moments. Here the tex- 
ture of the dress is more faithfully preserved : the 
arms were covered with sleeves, reaching to the 
wrist, and the feet were encased in embroidered 
shoes. In the neighbourhood of the bodies were 
found two pairs of earrings, a golden finger-ring, 
two iron keys, and a hundred pieces of money, pro- 
bably the household valuables which the unhappy 
victims were endeavouring to save from destruc- 
tion. M. Fiorelli has been quite as successful 
in his casts of these figures as in that of the man 
previously discovered. 

PRINCESS’s THEATRE.—A dramatic version of 
Miss Braddon’s “ Aurora Floyd” was produced 
here on Wednesday evening with considerable 
success, Miss Sedgwick playing the heroine with 
delicacy and force. The chief honour, however, 
in respect of acting, belongs to Mr. G. Belmore, 
who, as Stephen Hargreaves, “ Softy,” displayed 
a power which few have given him credit for. It 
was a remarkable piece of acting, justifying the 
expectation we expressed not long since. Mr. 
Herman Vezin, as John Mellish, Mr. Seyton, as 
the dog-stealer Harrison, and Mr. Roxby as Con- 
yers, the scoundrel author of all the after-sorrow, 
contributed to the success of the piece. The 
part of Talbot Bulstrode wants an actor of more 
experience than its present representative. The 
scenery, without making any great claims for 
admiration, is good and appropriate, especially 
the Exterior of Felden House by Moonlight, the 
interior with its lamps and furniture seen be- 
yond; and that of the North Lodge with the 
park gates. . 

CoMMITTEE OF Fine Arts; SOCIETY oF ARTS. 
The council have appointed committees under 
several heads. The committee on fine arts met 
on Tuesday, the 3rd; Sir Thomas Phillips, chair- 
man of the council, in the chair. The chairman 
having invited the committee to suggest any 
subjects connected with fine art in which they 
were of opinion that investigation could be use- 
fully made through the agency of the society, it 
was resolved to recommend the subjects of fres- 
coes, mosaics and glass-painting, and pigments, as 
matters to which the attention of the society 
might be advantageously directed. ‘The commit- 
tee were further asked to assist in the preparation 
of the new list of premiums about to be issued by 
the society, by recommending any subjects bearing 
upon the fine arts for which premiums might be 
offered; and it was arranged that a circular for 
this special object be sent to each member of the 
committee. 

Report oF SuRVEYoR To City Sewers Com- 
MISSION. — The usual report (for 1862) of Mr. 
Haywood, the engineer and surveyor to the City 
Sewers Commission, has been printed. The total 
length of new sewers built during the past year 
was but 888 feet, of which 396 feet were recon- 
structed upon the line of old sewers. The total 
number of premises drained was 171, and the ap- 
proximate number known to be drained at end of 
1861 was 13,184, leaving 2,645 about the drainage 
of which nothing is known. Various improve- 
ments have been effected during the year in setting 
back fronts of premises and otherwise. The gas 
question occupies some share in the report, but 
of this we took note in separate reports of Mr. 
Haywoodand Dr. Letheby. No additional drink- 
ing fountains have been erected in the City during 
the year, and indeed there are but five within the 
jurisdiction of the commission ; and some, if not 
all of these, we may remark, appear to have been 
stopped running for the winter; why, we cannot 
understand ; for it is not during summer alone 
that there are “thirsty souls” who might be in- 
duced to prefer a pull at the fountain to one in a 
public-house. We are glad to observe, by the 
way, that two fountains are being erected in the 
King’s Cross Railway Station. 





THe Houses IN BRIDGE-STREET, WESTMIN- 
STER.—In answer to Sir J. Shelley, in the Com- 
mons, Mr. Cowper states that all the houses on 
the south side of Bridge-street will be cleared 
away before the close of next year. All the tenants 
had been agreed with ‘except two, one of whom 
was the leaseholder of Fendall’s Hotel. 

Locxs.— The Prince of Wales has appointed 
Messrs. Chubb & Son, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, as 
“ Lock Makers and Safe Makers” to his Royal 
Highness. In connexion with this we are asked to 
mention, that Messrs. Chubb & Son manufactured 
the locks for the mausoleum of the late Prince 
Consort, an engraving of which appeared in our 
pages recently. 

Raltways 1N SwEDEN.—The official Swedish 
Telegraph Report informs us, that the Swedish 
telegraph net has advanced from 10 geographical 
miles in 1853 to 689 in 1861 ; the total amount of 
wires being 983 geographical miles, while the 
number of stations has increased from two to 
sixty-eight. In 1861 the number of telegrams 
was 169,038, the income 513,044, and the clear 
gain to the State 69,142 Swedish dollars. 

A New Usz ror Sawpust. — We have heard 
of bread being made of saw-dust; but to dye it 
into a similitude of manure beats wooden nutmegs 
hollow. In a recent case at the Clerkenwell 
police-office, in which two women had poisoned 
themselves with copperas in the house of a sweep ; 
one of the witnesses said the copperas was used by 
the man Clark “in his business” as a sweep. A 
police constable explained that Clark told him he 
used it for dyeing sawdust to sell to the farmers as 
soot ! 

Mipp1iz£-row, Ho1sory.—A deputation from 
the Holborn District Board of Works, accom- 
panied by their surveyor and clerks, recently 
waited upon the Hon. W. Cowper, chief commis- 
sioner of public works and buildings, at the office, 
Whitehall-place, to represent to him the desira- 
bility of making the cost of the removal of Middle- 
row a charge upon the coal and wine duties, for 
the continuance of which a Bill is now being 
prosecuted in Parliament. Sir S. Morton Peto, 
bart., M.P., introduced the deputation. Mr. 
Cowper said the present Bill simply proposed to 
continue the duties for a specified period, and that 
it would be for a subsequent Bill to determine the 
precise localities in which the revenue should be 
expended. He quite concurred with the deputa- 
tion in thinking that the bridging over the 
Holborn valley would be incomplete without the 
removal of Middle-row, especially when the traffic 
from the new station to be erected by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, and Metropolitan, Railway 
Companies was taken into account. He should 
have much pleasure in assisting the deputation to 
the attainment of their views at the proper time. 

Gas.—It having been deemed necessary to add 
a third gasholder to the two already existing at 
the Kettering Gas Works, tenders were sought 
per advertisement for the erection of the same, 
the following being sent in by contractors :—J. & 
W. Horton, 530/.; W. Mabon & Co.,516/.; Stride 
& Aitken, 505/.; S. Cutler & Co., 5007. ; R. White- 
house, 498/.; Geo. Cutler & Co., 4807.; J. Cliffe, 
4781.; J. H. Little, 4607.; J. Wooler, 444/.; 
C.& W. Walker, Salop (accepted), 4447. Tank 
and Works :—Butlin & Barlow, 239/.; J. Margetts, 
208/. 103.; Wm. Henson, Kettering (accepted), 
199/.; J. Birkett, 1897.——The price of gas is to 
be reduced at Abergavenny from 63. 10d. to 
53. 10d. per 1,000 feet; the 10d. also to be de- 
ducted as discount for prompt payment.——The 
Howden Gas Company have reduced their price 
from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 8d., and declared a dividend of 
6 per cent., free of income-tax. The Bromley 
Gas Company have declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent., leaving a balance of 305/.,—150/. for the 
formation of a new reserve fund, and the remainder 
to the credit of the profit and loss for the current 
year. They have also largely extended their 
mains, and increased their consumption. 











TENDERS. 


For road-making, Yensing Station, Eversfield Estate, 


St. Leonard’s. Mr. F. H. Fowler, architect :— 

Sawyer coves ooe+- 6694 0 0 

585 0 0 

551 0 0 

545 0 0 

494 0 0 

475 0 0 

0 0 





Howell (accepted) .......sse0ee- 474 





For rebuilding part of Nos. 23 and 24, Philpot-lane, for 
Mr. Hinckcliff. Messrs. Tress & Chambers, architects :— 


BLOOD ccc subsccceb ecwecsceevce es £997 0 0 
RMU 5.055455 cba tei bewecseusess 900 0 0 
Hardman & Sandon ............ 890 0 0 
BEACBY. oc ccccccccccccecsccccrcce 878 U0 0 
PNY Sukiasc oh.cusa cee wesennence $20 0 0 
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